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VACATION 


A Y in the 


VI” “SWITZERLAND 
i ” OF AMERICA” 


In the Heart of the White Mountains 
DIXVILLE NOTCH e NEW HAMPSHIRE 


I; the heart of the White 
Mountains is the private 4600-acre vaca- 
tion estate of The Balsams—realm of 
recreation and refreshment, kingdom of 
comfort and contentment. 


GOLF... 18-hole championship course 
on hotel grounds. WATER SPORTS ... 
Our own lakes, splendid sandy bathing 
beach. TENNIS ... Superb clay courts. 
RIDING ... Miles of beautiful forest 
trails. SHOOTING .. . Skeet and trap. 
BOWLING ... Four fine alleys. FISHING 
2 Finest trout fishing in the state. 
ROLLER SKATING ... New innovation 
this year. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
Dancing nightly, movies, bridge parties, 
tea-cocktail hour, theatricals. Hostess. 
CUISINE .. . Garden-fresh foods from 
beast : : : —certified farms. CLIMATE... Cool nights 
ee aah 604s Rae i ; 4 —balmy days. HAY FEVER ... Abso- 
: i lutely none. CHILDREN ... In care of 
registered nurse and playground diree- 
tor. CLIENTELE .. . Selected. FIRE- 
PROOF ROOMS for 500. Sprinkler system 
throughout. RATES ... With meals, from 
$7 daily without bath, $8 with bath. 
COTTAGES by the season. OPEN ... 
June 15 to October 1. RESERVATIONS 
AND INFORMATION. ... Apply direct to 
hotel or New York Office, Suite 1010-J, 
630 Fifth Ave.—Telephone CIrecle 5-5240. 
MANAGEMENT .... Frank Doudera, 
Pres.; Robert Morris, Resident Manager. 


AROUND the WORLD 
SEE LANDS YOU SAMPLED 


= | AT TWO WORLD'S FAIRS 
bere rice cca A Cte a magnificent 


The splendid new 


IN CRUISE LINER LUXURY! 


You can thrill to the grandeur and 


romance of the “Golden (Nenh's this new M.S. ArcENTINA Maru speeds you over motor liner 
in Clakaval hio | 1 the Pacific to charming byways of Nippon. M. S. 
Spade be | toe hatte bce Thence, begins an itinerary that is a priceless 
Me SOS fe the veda e ey ge ma tiara of romantic ports, Hongkong, Singapore, ARGENTINA MARU 
perfect comfort, refreshed by the long, Colombo, Durban, Cape Town, and a whole ° 
mellow Northern summer days; amazed galaxy of South American cities, Rio, Santos, Maiden Voyage 
at nights brilliant with Northern Lights. Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. Then, north- _ MMMUTT eee se 
; as ward through the Panama Canal to California 4 CONTINENTS! 
You sce icebergs, strange wild life, nomad (or, if preferred, change ship at Panama for 
Indians; visit famed Grenfell Missions, New, Onléane or New Yor): 30,000 MILES! 
remote settlements, historic ports. Also 122 DAYS! 
Newfoundland, Gaspé, French Canada Regular monthly sailings from Los Angeles y 
, Gaspé, F & thly sailing. g 
Acadia, Saguenay River, etc. over this inviting itinerary — from $712! AS LOW AS $784 First Class 
First Class. A globe-circling voyage of : 
Your ship’s your superb hotel: all out- . surpassing interest. Sail from Los Angeles Oct. 3, 1939 
side rooms, gay ship lie with new friends, Return to Los Angeles Feb. 1,1940 
best French cuisine and service. SPECIAL LOW COST ROUND TRIP TO SOUTH AMERICA | 
é Via Panama Canal. 11 ports. 5 days in Buenos Aires. Sail from Los Angeles on 
Ask: voursTxavelAgentstodsy for bterature, the M. S. Rio DE Janerro Maru September 15, returning November 26, 1939. 
Seen Round trip fare from $510 First Class. 

CLARKE STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
655. Fifth Ave. is 4 ¢ NEW YORK Your Travel Agent will provide details, or write: 
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17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 
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Cornwallis valleys...play Nova 


FOR THE FUN 
OF IT- 


Visit Evangeline’s Acadia... 
roam the lovely Gaspereau and 


Scotia’s many golf courses... 
fish in old Yarmouth...swim 

and sail in Halifax..ride,dance, ~ %. Sethe PN 
play tennis! You'll thrill to 
Nova Scotia’s colorful scenery 
and endless attractions. 

Easy to get to by train or 
ship...overnight from Boston 
...22 hours from New York. 
Convenient Dominion Atlantic frequent schedules. Write for 
trains take you all through this low-cost All-Expense Tour 
vacation paradise...low fares, booklet. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


405 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., N. Y.., 
or your nearest travel agent. 


MW ARMOUTH 


| No erence in Rates 
during the Worlds Fair 


The Plaza has advised its patrons through- 
out the World that rates will remain the 
same during the New York World’s Fair. 


Single from $7 Double from $9 Suites from $15 


The PLA Z A an 


Air-Conditioned Rooms Are Available 
Subway at Hotel direct to World’s Fair 


= s Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director G A. 
THE PLAZA - FACING CENTRAL PARK 
Pin Eien VENUE. AT FUP SENEN Gebel 
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GUARDIAN’S OF EUROPE’S 


RULERS 


By OSBERT LANCASTER 


FROM the earliest times the instinct of 
self-preservation has led princes and 
rulers to surround themselves with a body 
of picked troops whose sole duty is the 
protection of their masters; a fondness 
for sartorial display, an instinct that 
psychologists assure us is hardly less deep- 
rooted, has encouraged them to lavish large 
sums of money and a considerable inven- 
tion on the equipment and clothing of these 
personal paladins. The Praetorian Guard 


TRUMPET PRACTICE 


This trumpeter without his bearskin is a 
member of the famous regimental band of 
the Coldstream Guards. The regiment was 
organized after the restoration of Charles 
Il. It derives its name from the fact that 
the army with which General Monk restored 
the monarchy crossed the Tweed into Eng- 
land at the village of Coldstream. 
Wide Worl 


of the Caesars, the Varangians who sur- 
rounded the Emperors of Byzantium and 
the Janizaries who were charged with the 
unenviable task of protecting the person 
of the Sultan of Turkey were all dis- 
tinguished above the common run of war- 
riors by the magnificence of their ac- 
coutrement; and up to the time of the 
Great War their lineal successors lent an 
air of pomp and grandeur to the daily life 
of every capital in Europe. 

That holocaust, alas, sadly thinned the 
ranks; the Trabants of Vienna with their 
horsetail plumes, the Imperial Cossacks of 
St. Petersburg in their scarlet coats with 
cartridge pouches of solid gold, the Prus- 
sian grenadiers with their high brazen mi- 
ters have all marched away down the tracks 
of the Praetorians to some well-equipped 
and exclusive Valhalla of their own. How- 

ever, they have left behind them sufficient 
of their fellows to maintain the high sar- 
torial tradition in a number of European 
countries ; and the quickening of the instinct 
of self-preservation that recent political 
theories have encouraged in several mod- 


-ern rulers has led to the formation of bodies 


of troops whose smart uniforms cannot al- 
together disguise the fact that their prin- 
cipal duty is the one so expressly indicated 
by the American designation “trigger-men.” 

Of the old bodyguards whose purpose 


was decorative rather than functional, the - 


corps which is entitled to the first place 
among those that remain, both on the score 
of antiquity and by reason of the magnifi- 
cence of its uniform, is undoubtedly His 
Majesty’s Bodyguard of Yeomen of the 
Guard. Raised in 1485 by Henry VII from 
among those who had accompanied the 
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CAPTAIN OF THE SWISS GUARDS 


The captain of the Swiss Guards of the 
Vatican wears a cuirass of steel and an 
elaborate helmet topped by a plume. He 
belongs to an organization founded in 1506. 


king during his exile and served with him 
at Bosworth, this body of men forms the 
oldest existing military unit in the world. 
Moreover, the costume which they now 
wear is in essentials the same as that which 
they have worn almost from the day on 
which they were raised. No actual evi- 
dence exists to indicate the exact details 
of the uniform with which they were pro- 
vided by Henry VII, but those who accom- 
panied his son to the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold were dressed very much like those 
who walked beside the Royal Coach at the 
Coronation of George VI. 

During the early period of their exis- 
tence the Yeoman of the Guard accom- 
panied the king on active service, were fre- 
quently mounted and were equipped with 
bows and arrows as well as pikes: the last 
occasion on which they accompanied the 
monarch on a campaign was when they 
went with George II to take part in the 
war of the Austrian succession, when they 
were charged with the duties of erecting 
the royal tent and making the royal bed. 


Van de Poll from Black Star 


By the middle of the eighteenth century 
they had largely lost their military char- 
acter. 

Today the corps, which is recruited ex- 
clusively from non-commissioned officers 
of the regular army, has as its principal 
duty attendance on the sovereign at state 
functions, such as coronations, royal wed- 
dings, funerals, etc., and one or two other 
traditional tasks of which the most pic- 
turesque is the ritual search of the cellars 
of the Houses of Parliament for explosives 
on the eve of every session. Until recently 
they also enjoyed the distinction of being 
the only bearded military body in the king- 
dom, but: unfortunately H. M. King Ed- 
ward VIII saw fit to relieve them of the 
obligation of keeping their chins unshayen. 

The corps with which the Yeomen of the 
Guard immediately invite comparison, by 
reason of the similarity of their functions 
and equipment, is the Swiss Guard of the 
Vatican. These paladins are not quite so 
long established as their English equiva- 
lents, having been founded in 1506 by 
Pope Julius II and having made their first 
public appearance at the laying of the 
foundation stone of the new basilica of St. 
Peter’s. At that time the Swiss lands- 
knechte were the most celebrated infantry- 
men in the world, and the Pope was not 
alone in recruiting his personal bodyguard 
from among them. The kings of both 
France and Naples continued to employ 
Swiss guards for many years: the former 
until the revolution when the corps was 
wiped out in the defense of the Tuileries, 
and the latter until 1861 when the un- 
speakable Bomba, Ferdinand II, growing 
suspicious of their loyalty (apparently 
quite without cause) had most of them mas- 
sacred by the artillery and sent the rest back 
to Switzerland. 

Today they are still recruited from the 
Catholic cantons, and their uniform, 
thought by some to have been designed by 
Michelangelo, was freed in 1911 from the 
numerous anachronistic accretions which it 
had acquired in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries and restored to its original 
splendor. Unlike the officers of the Yeoman 
of the Guard, who were provided by Wil- 
liam IV with uniforms similar to those 
worn by the officers of the regular army at 
that time, the officers of the Swiss Guard 
still retain, except in undress, a costume 
more gorgeous than that of their men, but 
similar to it in date and pattern. 

Three years younger than the Swiss 


KING GEORGE’S CAVALRY 


The Household Cavalry which serves as 
the King’s personal bodyguard is made up 
of squadrons of the Life Guards and the 
Horse Guards. These regiments are rigor- 
ously trained and disciplined, and all of 
the troopers are six feet tall or over. At 
the lower left the Adjutant and Regimental 
Sergeant Major are inspecting the dis- 
mounted parade. Above, a guardsman is 
mounting for duty at Whitehall. 


Guard are His Majesty’s Bodyguard of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 
This body was founded in 1509 by Henry VIII, a splendor- 
loving monarch who was not content with only a guard of 
yeomen and wished for an additional corps similar to the 
Gardes-du-Corps of the King of France, recruited from 
among cadets of noble houses. When they were first raised, 
this new guard was known as the King’s Speres and they 


-were a mounted corps attending the king in battle, equipped 


with poleaxes and wearing full armor. In the following 
reigns they continued to appear as often on horse as on 
foot, although the title was soon changed from King’s 
Speres to Gentlemen Pensioners; and they formed the per- 
sonal bodyguard of the sovereign on active service until the 
end of the Civil Wars. 

At the Restoration they were reconstituted as a personal 
guard for the sovereign on state occasions and no longer 
appeared on horseback or in the field. Their uniform at this 
time, in common with that of the rest of the army, was 
simply a more ornate version of the ordinary dress of the 
gentleman of the period. They wore a scarlet coat, a hat 
with plumes and carried the halberds with which they are 
armed today; and this costume remained unchanged in es- 
sentials until the coronation of George IV. 

That monarch, however, was a man of remarkable if a 
trifle eclectic tastes, and was determined that his coronation 
should be a truly memorable ceremony and one, moreover, in 
keeping with the romantic and archeological enthusiasms of 
the time. Accordingly he personally supervised the design 


- of a whole new series of costumes for all the officials of 


the court and realm, as a result of which the Gentlemen 
Pensioners found themselves provided with a uniform, at 
two hundred pounds sterling a head, which was certainly im- 
pressive and, it was hoped, Tudor. However, they did not 
long enjoy these gorgeous habiliments, as William IV in no 
way shared his brother’s sartorial enthusiasms and one of 
his first acts was to put the Gentlemen Pensioners into the 
uniform similar to that which general officers wore at that 
time and which they retain today. The only subsequent 
change occurred in the reign of Victoria, when the present 
splendid helmet was substituted for a plumed shako. At 
the present time the Bodyguard is drawn from the ranks of 
ex-officers of the regular army and enjoys the privilege of 
being immediately next to the person of the sovereign on all 
state occasions, from which it has acquired the title of the 
“Nearest Guard.” 

In Scotland similar duties are carried out by the King’s 
Bodyguard for Scotland, the Royal Company of Archers, 
a body that existed as a company, somewhat similar to the 
Honorable Artillery Company, in the seventeenth century 
but was only accorded the privilege of acting as the Royal 
Bodyguard in Scotland after the passing of the Act of 
Union. 

The four bodies with whom we have just been deal- 
ing all belonged to that class of bodyguard which is re- 
served for state occasions and forms no part of the ordinary 
military establishments, but far more numerous and more 
familiar to the general public are those regiments of the 
regular army which exist in almost every country and are 
distinguished from their fellows by the designation “Guard” 
and a more splendid uniform. In certain Continental coun- 


IN FULL REGALIA 


The Horse Guards, who contribute so impressively to the 
pageantry of London’s regal ceremonials, trace their origin 
to the reign of Henry VIII and the personal escort which he 
created under the title of “King’s Bodyguard of the Honor- 
able Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms.” Since that time the uni- 
forms and organization of these regiments have varied 
considerably. Today the Horse Guards wear resplendently 
anachronistic blue tunics with scarlet collars and cuffs, steel 
cuirasses and steel helmets with drooping horsehair plumes. 


Fox, British Press Combine from Sawders 
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Van de Poll from Black Star Ce Press Photos 
YEOMEN OF THE GUARD 


The Yeomen of the Guard, the 
functions, are a well- oldest existing military unit in 
trained military unit. a ee ed a the world, were organized by 
They drill in undress oh bat : : : se : j Henry VII in 1485. 


uniform. 


AT THE VATICAN 


The Swiss Guards, de- 
spite their peaceful 


FRANCE’S GARDE REPUBLICAINE 


The heavy cavalry of Napoleon’s Cuiras- 
siers has bequeathed a handsome uni- 
form and a crested helmet adorned with 
a long horsetail to its successors of the 
Garde Républicaine. Here one of the 
officers is presenting the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor to a colleague after 
the troops have passed in review. 


tries, notably in France during the first 
and second Empires and in pre-War 
Germany, every branch of the service was 
represented in the Guards divisions; there 
were Artillery of the Guard, Lancers of 
the Guard and even Marines of the Guard; 
but in England the distinction has been 
confined to the five (formerly three) regi- 
ments of foot guards and the two regiments 
of Household Cavalry. 

Up till the eighteenth century, the foot 
guards were dressed, as were the other 
regiments, in uniforms of a cut that was 
not noticeably different from that prevail- 
ing in civilian dress of the time; the scar- 
let of their coats and their pipeclayed 
shoulderbelts were relied on to give a mili- 
tary air. With the accession of the Hano- 
verians, however, a number of Continental 
military fashions were introduced, of 
which the most rémarkable was the high 
miter-shaped cap with which the grenadier 
companies were provided and which cer- 
tain regiments of the Prussian and Rus- 
sian guards retained until 1914. At the be- 
ginning of George III’s reign this cap was 
abolished in favor of the bearskin, in a 
form differing slightly from that worn to- 
day, enriched by a brass plate and numer- 
ous cords and tassels. 

The next change in uniform was due to 


European 


RUMANIA’S ROYAL GUARDS 


The full-dress uniforms of the Ru- 
manian National Guards date. from 
the time of the first Hohenzollern king 
of that country and consequently 
show marked Prussian influence. 


that indefatigable sartorial experimentalist 
George IV, who endowed his guards with 
yards of gold lace, white trousers and im- 
posing shakos suitably beplumed. In re- 
equipping his Household Cavalry this lav- 
ish prince displayed even greater powers 
of fantasy and invention, and these war- 
riors now appeared in shining cuirasses, 
vast gold epaulettes and towering bear- 


The Yugoslav Royal Guards are 
dressed in uniforms which are as 
colorful as any to be found in the 


Balkans. 
Lewnds-Ewing 


Black Star 


James Sawders 
The uniform of the King of Sweden’s 
Guards is similar to that of the pre-War 
Prussian Guard. 


The bodyguard of King Christian of Den- 
mark wear huge bearskin hats and cross 
belts from which cartridge pouches and bay- 
onets are suspended. Similar hats were 


worn by English soldiers during the Napo- 
leonic wars. 


Oscar Marcus from Black Star 


THE WELL-GIRDLED ONES 


The Greek army has several battalions of Evzones—“the well-girdled ones”’—who wear the 

national costume. Picked men from these regiments form the Royal Guard at Athens. Origin- 

ally, the Evzones were irregular troops from the highlands of “Greece who took part in the 
war for independence. 


skins, from which they would inevitably 
have lopped off the gigantic white plume 
and a yard or so of gold. lace every time 
they raised their sabres had not their 
tunics been thoughtfully designed on such 
tight lines as to make any such maneuver 
impossible. William IV, whose lack of 
imagination and severely practical mind 
every amateur of uniforms must always 
deplore, docked the Household Cavalry of 
much of their splendor, while the experi- 
ences gained in the Crimean War sug- 
gested several reforms in the equipment 
of the foot guards. The latter had de- 
parted for that conflict with their full 
complement of epaulettes and gold lace; 
on their return these fripperies were abol- 
ished together with white duck trousers 
for summer wear, and the present tunic 
was substituted for the swallow-tail coat. 


Today the most splendidly uniformed 


Eisenstaedt from Pix 
BS 2 aes 


body of troops in the world are probably 
the picked men of the Hungarian Royal 
Guards. To the Palace Guard is entrusted 
the privilege of guarding—in lieu of the 
person of their sovereign, for Hungary is 
now a kingdom lacking a king—the Regent, 
Admiral Horthy, as well as the mummified 
hand of St. Stephen, the first King of 
Hungary, on its annual journey across 
Buda from the Palace to the Cathedral. 
Their fellows of the Crown keep constant 
watch over the royal crown which the en= 
voys of St. Stephen obtained in the year 
1000 from Pope Sylvester II; and which, 
king or no king, remains the symbol of 
Hungarian nationhood. 

In the past Hungary has presented Eu- 
rope with many of the most striking ad- 
juncts of the military wardrobe, including 
the hussar jacket and the busby; we need 
not, therefore, grudge these paladins their 

existing glory of scarlet leggings, yellow 

boots and high shining helmets, richly 
fluted and engraved and topped with 
heron plumes. 

Less exotic, though hardly less impres- 
sive, are the Danish Lifeguards, whose 
uniform, quite apart from its esthetic 
merit, has a decided antiquarian inter- 
est. The bearskin, in the form retained 
by this regiment, approximates very 
closely that worn by England’s army dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars, although the 
peak is perhaps slightly more reminis- 
cent of the Austrian grenadier regi- 
ments of the same period. They also 
retain the crossbelts, from which are 
suspended cartridge-pouch and bayonet, 
which the English Guards regiments 
abandoned after the Crimean War. The 
method of holding the musket is also a 
survival from the eighteenth century. 


This corps enjoys the enviable distinc- 
(Continued on page 43) 
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THE 9:45 ACCOMMODATION STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT, 1867, by Edward Lamson Henry 


THIS ONCE 


WAS AMERICA 


| Photographs courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY STORE, 1873, by Thomas W. Wood 


THOUGH not always a friendly critic, Charles 
Dickens wrote vividly of the America which he 
visited in the forties. That period when our in- 
dustrial development was just beginning is graph- 
ically characterized in the English novelist’s de- 
scription of traveling by train. “There is a great 
deal of jolting, a great deal of noise, a great deal 
of wall, not much window, a locomotive engine, a 
shriek, a bell.” The trains were crowded, insuffer- 
ably close and highly uncomfortable. Dickens 
disliked them heartily. Railroad travel had im- 
proved somewhat by 1867 when the picture above 
was painted, but journeying by train was still an 
ordeal. Several decades were still to pass before 
the automobile, the airplane, the radio and the 
chain store were to transform the country and to 
establish closer contacts between the small towns 
and the great cities. Typical of rural America in 
the last century was the country store, the social 
and trading center for thousands of communities 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. There nearly 
everything from ready-made clothing to food and 
furniture was on sale and there the small time 
politicos argued furiously about local and national 
problems. This was the America that used to be. 
Typical also were the country fair, the Fourth of 
July celebration in Philadelphia, the eager crowd 
at the cock fight, the skaters in New York’s Cen- 
tral Park, the little red schoolhouse and the other 
scenes painted by the artists whose pictures are 
reproduced here. These were the everyday 
American folk that our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers knew. They live with us again in 
these paintings, as they lived with their contem- 
poraries, 


McSORLEY’S BAR, 1912, by John Sloan 


SLEIGHING SCENE ON BLOOMINGDALE ROAD, NEW YORK, 1850, 
by August Wenderoth 


COUNTRY SCHOOL, 1890, 
by Edward Lamson Henry 


The first laws-in_an -English-speaking country 
to establish tax-supported and compulsory 
schools were enacted in 1642 and 1647 in Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. On this basis the founda- 
tions of American democracy were laid. 


AN AMERICAN SLAVE MARKET, 1852, 
by B. Taylor 


A description of a slave market written in 
1828 pictures a large number of Negroes gath- 
ered near the post office in Charleston, South 
Carolina. “A table was placed in the center, 
on which stood the auctioneers and the differ- 
ent lots as they were set up and knocked down 
to the highest bidder like so many books, 
chairs or bullocks.” 


SKATING IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK, 
1865, by Johann Mongels Culverhouse 


New York’s Central Park was largely the crea- 
tion of America’s great pioneer landscape 
architect, Frederick Law Olmsted. This park, 
begun in 1857 and completed in 1876, was prac- 
tically the first attempt in this country to apply 
art to the improvement and embellishment of 
nature for the benefit of the public. 


COUNTRY FAIR, 1824, by John A. Woodside 


Today, as in the eighteenth and nineteenth century, the country fair plays a 
vital role in American rural life. Over two thousand agricultural fairs are 


held annually in the United States and Canada, with a total attendance of 
over forty million people. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY IN CENTER SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, 1810, 
by John Lewis Krummel 


The Philadelphia waterworks before which this holiday crowd is promenading 
were a triumph of early American engineering. Their two steam engines were 
among the first and largest in the country. One of them, by the granite dam 
on the Schuylkill, was capable of pumping 4,500,000 gallons a day to a similar 
engine in a marble Doric building at Center Square, the present site of City 
Hall. The second engine pumped the water into a marble reservoir forty-six 
feet high. When Dickens came to Philadelphia in 1842 he was surprised at 
the “fresh water, which is showered and jerked about and turned on, and 
poured off, everywhere.” 


MRS. McCORMICK’S GENERAL STORE, 
CATSKILL, NEW YORK, 1844 
by Alburtis D. O. Browere 


NEARING THE ISSUE AT THE COCKPIT, 
1870, by. Horace Bonham 


MURANO’S 


MAGICIANS IN 


GLASS 


By EUGENE WRIGHT 


Photographs by Giacomelli-V enezia 


NORTH of Venice, in the lagoon, lies the 
island of Murano. It is visited chiefly be- 
cause of its antique charm and the fact that 
its church of San Pietro Martire is adorned 
with an altarpiece by Giovanni Bellini. But 
there is another reason for visiting Murano, 
for this island has been the seat of the 
Venetian glass industry for many centuries. 
And beautiful glass is still being made there 
today, as it was during the great era of 


The island of Murano near Venice has been an important center of glass 
production since the thirteenth century. This old print shows the interior 
of a glass factory in the seventeenth century. 


the highly skilled Renaissance craftsmen. 

Six hundred workmen are employed in 
Murano’s largest factory, and some of them 
have never set foot on dry land. They 
live in houses lapped by the green waters 
of the Adriatic, take their Sunday excur- 
sions in rowboats instead of motor cars, re- 
lax with a fishing line instead of with a 
hoe or a pair of pruning shears. There 
are no trees on the island of Murano. 


AN AGE-OLD ART 


Fundamentally, the methods of 
blowing glass have not changed. 
The molten mass is alternately 
manipulated on an iron slab, 
as in the photograph on the 
left, and blown into gently, 
through a hollow iron pipe, as 
in the old print below. 


There is no soil either, except that which is 
brought in tubs from the mainland to grow 
flowers in window boxes. There is not even 
a bicycle. . 

How long glass has been produced on 
Murano would be difficult to say. As early 
as 1291, records show, the Grand Council 
of Venice passed a law ordering glass kilns 
then existing within the city moved to the 
island to avoid danger of fire. It is almost 
certain that the Muranese were producing 
glass in the eleventh century, and possibly 
earlier, for the island offered splendid se- 
curity against the barbarian invasions that 
had caused the glass blowers of the dis- 
integrating Roman Empire to seek the 
lagoons. j 

The Muranese have their own guild sys- 
tem. They determine their own standards 
for master workers and for apprentices. 
The social prestige of the Muranese has 
varied; the economics of their trade has 


The blowing process has been finished in both the old prints on this 

page; the edge of the glass has been cut; and a skilful twirl of the master’s 

hand will transform the dull shape above to the flaring form in the print 
directly below, being reheated for its final molding. 


been influenced by world conditions. But 
for more than eight hundred years they 
have been glass blowers, and there are al- 
most as many people engaged in the busi- 
ness now as there were at the height of the 
Renaissance. 

The principal reasons for this, probably, 
are that the methods of producing fine glass 
have not changed since glassmaking began. 
Machines have reduced the number of the 
world’s shoemakers; of its craftsmen in 
furniture, of its potters and farmers. But 
so long as the world demands fine glass, it 
must be produced by means known to the 
Italians of the Renaissance. Modern tools 
are still the ancient tools; modern materials 
are as old as time. All machines so far 
invented are incapable of creating the subtle 
and exquisite qualities inherent in glass 
made in accordance with the traditions of 
a brilliant past. 


These workmen, masters and apprentices working in teams at 
the kiln inherit the great traditions of the craftsmen who were 
honored by popes and sovereigns. So illustrious was the six- 
teenth-century master, Angelo Berovier, that his kilns were 


visited by royalty from all parts of Europe. 


Let’s take a look at one of Murano’s 
glass factories. The canals are lined with 
them. The motorboat from Venice, bring- 
ing with it a couple of clerks, a business 
manager and possibly a salesman, eases up 
to the landing platform; and after taking 
in a few details of Renaissance architecture 
and passing through the pen-and-ink de- 


THE FORM EMERGES 


To the onlooker, it seems as 
though the master has only 
to breathe into the blow 
iron, and the bubble grows 
into any shape or size he 
wills. Today, as in the past, 
the kilns are still fired by 


wood. 


partment of the factory, we find the glass- 
makers at work. 

The air is dry and warm. Rows of 
kilns stand at decent intervals along the 
length of the large room. Before each 
kiln are two teams of glass blowers each 
team consisting of a master and his ap- 
prentices. The first thing that catches your 


BUBBLES OF GLASS 


The tools of the glass 
blower’s craft have not 
changed with the centur- 
ies either in design or 
in kind. It is the skill 
of the master which de- 
termines the beauty of 
his work. Some of the 
master craftsmen at Mu- 
rano come from families 
that have worked in glass 
for four, five.and even 
six centuries. 


TEAM WORK 


At the left, the master 
cuts a piece of molten 
glass his apprentice has 
brought to make a sec- 
ond handle, which must 
be identical with the one 
already attached. Below, 
the flange of a bowl is 
being shaped from the 
inside by the master, 
while his apprentice 
holds it for him. 


eye is a ball of fire attached to the end of an 
iron rod. A-master workman swings it 
away from one of the kilns. You see that 
the ball of fire is translucent, and that it 
is a lump of molten glass. He rests it on 
a thick iron plate, molds it gently, swiftly 
into a symmetrical mass. Then he breathes 
into one end of the iron rod, and you 
realize that it is hollow when the molten 
glass on the other end expands into a 
bubble around the hollow knob to which it 
was clinging. 

The glass blower manipulates the rough 
bubble on a heavy iron plate, twirls it with 
a lightning motion of his wrist like a drum 
major’s stick, and blows into the iron again 
—gently, almost imperceptibly. The bubble 
takes shape before your eyes—sometimes 
round, sometimes elongated. Sometimes a 
flattened sphere. When it grows too cool 
to mold, it is thrust into the furnace again. 
Sometimes even a master may misjudge the 
time, and the bubble is too hot when it 
comes out. Then the apprentice cools it 
by dripping water from a container onto 
the rod, the while the master rotates the 
bubble on the iron plate. When it is the 
right temperature, he takes it to a table 
where he shapes it into the rough semblance 
of the vessel he is making—in this instance 

(Continued on page 49) 


BRINGING IN THE RUBBER HARVEST 


Though Malaya and Sumatra are the world’s greatest rubber-producing countries, rubber trees are grown in many other regions where similar climatic 
conditions exist. These natives are carrying pails of latex across a stream in Fiji, one of the smaller producing regions. 


GROWING RUBBER FOR THE WORLD 


ACCORDING to Spanish and Portuguese 
historians Columbus landed somewhere in 
what is now Brazil. When he was sailing 
along some vine-tangled river he came up- 


on a group of Indian youths playing a game 


with bouncing balls. The game interested 
him and he decided to take a few of the 
balls back to Spain with him. He was even 
more fascinated when the natives took him 
into the jungle and showed him trees the 
like of which he had never seen before 
and which were called “weeping trees.” 
By cutting holes in the bark, waist-high, 
one could get a milky substance that stuck 
to the fingers. 

Other American Indians knew about this 
substance, apparently, for Spanish priests 


By H. HAUFF 


who trekked with Cortes wrote that the 
great Montezuma entertained the con- 
quistadors with variations of the Brazilian 
game, played by his Indian warriors in old 
Mexico. 

So far as is known, these Iberian chron- 
iclers set down the first recorded mention 
of the magic fluid-that flowed from the 
“weeping tree”, although scientists long 
since have definitely ascertained that the 
aborigines of southeastern Asia had used 
the juice of a tree or vine in some crude 
fashion to make torches and to waterproof 
baskets and other articles. 

Not until the middle of the eighteenth 
century did white men do anything about 
the New World discovery. Around 1740, 


a noted French scientist, Charles Marie de 
la Condamine, interested by what he had 
heard and read, visited the northern part 
of South America and sent back specimens 
of the amazing “bouncing gum”. He called 
it caoutchouc (pronounced ka-oo-choo), a 
variation of the Indian name for “weeping 
tree’; and caoutchouc it still remains in the 
French dictionary. 

During the last half of the eighteenth 
and the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
turies, a number of European research 
workers experimented with the curious sub- 
stance. Joseph Priestley, an English chem- 
ist, in 1770 invited attention to a material 
which he found to be “excellently adapted 
to the purpose of wiping from paper the 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


In 1820, Thomas Hancock established 
a rubber factory in London and three ~ 
years later Charles Macintosh estab-~ 
lished a plant at Glasgow, Scotland. 
Everyone today associates the Scot's 
name with the waterproof garments he © 
made more than a century ago through ~ 
joining two fabrics under pressure by 4 
thin coating of a solution of rubber im 
benzene. 

Nevertheless, despite the great strides 
that had marked these early years of ex- 
perimentation, manufacturers were still ~ 
virtually limited to the weatherproofing 
of fabrics. And even that was far from 
being satisfactory, because the finished 
product got sticky in warm weather and 
brittle in winter. In 1844 this drawback 
was successfully overcome by an Amer- 
ican, Charles Goodyear, who patented a 
process of ‘treating raw rubber with 
“ sulphur and heat under the name “vul- 
MILK FROM CONTENTED TREES Sereen Traveler from Gendreau a nization”. As a result, the demand for 


tes ; : 3 ; } rubber increased enormously. 
On this Sumatra plantation the latex is poured into tin containers and allowed to stand in the : i “ 
sun until a thick spongy substance remains. On more modern plantations factories have been So much so, in fact, that manufactur- 


erected to obtain the coagulated rubber more efficiently. ers began an intensive exploitation of the 
source of supply. 

In the middle of the last century the 

marks of a black lead-pencil”. Amazon Valley was the sole source of sup- 
Englishmen tried it, found it all that ply for the few hundred tons annually con- 
Priestley had claimed for it in this re- sumed, chiefly by England and America. 
spect, promptly gave it the name “rub- No one dreamed of a shortage, for grow- 
ber”. Its origin they indicated by the ing wild in the dense forests flanking the 
prefix “India” (meaning from the West mighty Brazilian river and its tributaries 
Indies), and thus the label ‘India were seemingly inexhaustible miles of trees, 


i 


rubber” came into being. shrubs and vines containing beneath their 
It was not until 1791, when an outer bark the precious milk, or latex. 
Englishman, Samuel Peal, patented a Here, it seemed, was a natural environ- | 


process for making waterproof fabric by ment possessing all the requirements neces- . 
the treatment of cloth with a solution sary for the fullest development of rubber 
of rubber dissolved in turpentine, that | plants: warm, moist climate; deep, lush soil 
the commercial use of rubber really be- of good physical texture; the proper alti- 
gan. tude (never at any point exceeding 1,500 
feet); annual rainfall of not more than 
_ seventy inches. 
Se RUN RN TT SAGES TEP Here, too, flourished a score or more of, 
Vast quantities of tightly packed ; : distinct species of natural, uncultivated trees/ 
pee op anaes are shipped from ae — e and plants, all producing rubber at the 
g : ae stroke of a knife. Outstanding among 
these was one species, the hevea brasiliensis, 
so named because of its place of origin. 
Most of the rubber used commercially 
today is derived from this species. It is a 
large tree, of soft wood, growing straight, 
with high branching limbs and smooth dark 
green oval leaves which are pointed at the 
ends, about eight inches long and growing 
three in a cluster. The trees of this species 
have been known to attain a height of 125 
feet, with trunks more than eighteen feet in 
circumference, but the average plantation 


THROUGH THE WRINGER 


After the rubber seen evaporating in 
the picture at the top of this page 
reaches the proper consistency, it is 
run through a rolling machine and 
made into sheets. After these sheets 
have been dried and cured by a treat- 
ment similar to that given smoked 
ham, they are paeked for shipping. 


Alfred T. Palmer from Black Star 


Great skill is required to tap a rubber tree. 
If the cut of the knife is too deep, the tree 
is permanently injured; if it is not deep 
enough, the latex tubes are not properly 
pierced and the yield of latex is reduced. 
For perfect tapping it is necessary to cut 
within one twenty-fifth of an inch of the 
cambium, or paper-like skin, that separates 
the bark and the wood. 


rubber tree is not likely to be more than 
forty or fifty feet tall. 

Sprays of pale green flowers with yellow 
centers blossom in July and August in the 
Amazon region, and in January and Feb- 
ruary bear pods containing three brown 
speckled seeds about an inch long which 
look much like horse chestnuts. 

Leaves are shed once a year, and at this 
period the tree is said to be “wintering”. 
The process takes place gradually while new 
leaves are forming. The tree is therefore 
never entirely bare, presenting during this 
wintering season a colorful combination of 
the golds and browns of dying leaves with 
the bright green of new ones. 

The tapping, collection and coagulation 
methods in the preparation of wild rubber 
were crude indeed, and for the white over- 
seer both unhealthy and fraught with 
danger. 

The mental development of-the natives 
was very low. Most of the Indians were 
nomads who worked only when they felt 
in the mood, which was seldom. The rest 
of the time they spent roaming through 
the dense, fever-laden jungle, hunting and 
fishing, warring on neighboring tribes and 
indulging in the gentle pastime of head- 
hunting. 

Money meant nothing to them. After the 
novelty of seeing white men and their amaz- 
ing gadgets subsided, even the glass beads, 


mirrors and other baubles they had once 


\ 


admired failed to lure them from their ease. 
As gifts, these trinkets were well enough; 
if they had to work for them that was some- 
thing else again. 

Hence anything like organized depend- 
able labor was out of the question. Those 
natives who could from time to time be in- 
duced to collect rubber often did so in a 
ruthless manner. Usually the tree was cut 
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Alfred T. Palmer from Black Star 


Tapping is generally begun about three 

and a half feet above the ground, and the 

latex which flows from the tree is collected 

in a cup attached to the tree a few inches 

above the ground. In healthy trees the bark 

renews itself in about six years, when it is 
ready for re-tapping. 


Ewing Galloway 


in their avid desire to obtain the 


down 
maximum latex with the minimum labor. 
Trees were bled to death, the tribesmen 
escaping punishment because white men 


themselves knew no better. The milk was 
caught haphazardly either in the hands or 
in holes dug at the base of the tree. Trees 
thus destroyed were never replaced since 
there was no planting. Years of hacking, 
chopping and gouging had disastrous re- 
sults. 

Gathering, shipping and marketing meth- 
ods were equally primitive. The rubber 
was coagulated on crude sticks or paddles, 
which were dipped into the latex and then 
held over a fire. The warm dense smoke 
coagulated the milk adhering to the paddles, 
producing thin layers of rubber. The 
paddles were dipped again and again until 
a large ball of rubber was thus formed 
layer upon layer. Varying in size, these 

_ sometimes weighed fifty pounds, sometimes 
one hundred and fifty and occasionally 
even more. Removing the paddle was 
simple since the heat caused it to shrink 
enough to be withdrawn from the ball. 


Ironically enough, young 
Amazonian rubber trees 
are now “inoculated” 
with a piece of an Asiatic 
rubber tree. The seeds 
that produced the great 
Asiatic rubber _ planta- 
tions were smuggled out 
of the Amazon in 1876. 


Wherever possible, this smoking process 
was conducted close to a river bank and 
when a sufficient number of balls had been 
collected they were rafted down the stream, 
eventually arriving at Manaos or Para, 
from which points they were shipped to the 
principal consumers. 

Not all of these were located in England 
or Scotland. By 1875 there were a number 
of firms in and around Boston which were 
beginning to take a serious interest in the 
infant industry. Most of them, like the 
English, were manufacturing waterproof 
cloth and shoes; a few were making tires 
for a dangerous new fad called bicycling. 

In that year the world absorbed nine 
thousand tons of crude rubber. This figure 
represented a five hundred per cent increase 
in production in fifteen years, and Brazil 
furnished all of it. But since wasteful 
destructive methods had killed the trees 
faster than nature could replace them, in- 
creased production meant deeper and ever 
deeper excursions into the treacherous 
swamps, where native tribes grew progres- 
sively more bellicose, where boa constrictors 
and jungle jaguars added to the perils of 
the white rubber hunter. Worst of all, it 
meant an increase in the already prohibitive 
cost of transportation. 

Manufacturers, in particular the English, 
began to find fault with the arrangement. 
They objected not only to the cost, but to 
the fact that the quality of the rubber was 
neither sufficiently high nor sufficiently uni- 
form to please the most exacting. More- 
over, for Europeans at least, the trees were 
too far from the market. 

Englishmen were thinking of something 
else as well: control of the future market 
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Gendreau 


FABRIC FOR TIRES 


The first important step in the making of 
a tire is the preparation of plies of fabric 
made from cotton cord immersed in rubber. 
The complicated machine above assembles 
the cord preparatory to the making of the 
fabric. Cotton, incidentally, is the most 
important material in a tire excepting 
rubber. 


for England. One of them, Henry A. 
Wickham, in 1876 brought about seventy 
thousand seeds of the hevea brasiliensis to 
England from the Amazon. Some two 
thousand seven hundred seeds were success- 
fully germinated at Kew Gardens, near 
London, and when the young trees were 
sufficiently advanced they were sent to the 
Botanical Gardens at Colombo, Ceylon. 
The following year a few young trees were 
sent from Ceylon to Singapore, planted 
there and at other points in Malaya. From 
Ceylon and Malaya, the hevea brasiliensis 
was spread throughout the East, and al- 
though the growth of the plantation rubber 
industry was slow, in the end it amply re- 
warded the British for their patience. 

Until 1900, wild rubber, most of it from 
Brazil, supplied the entire world demand. 
In 1936, more than ninety-eight per cent of 
the almost million tons of rubber consumed 
was plantation rubber, more than half of 
it from the British Empire and its leased 
lands in Asia. 

For such far-sighted acumen, Wickham 
was rewarded with knighthood, and John 
Bull was rewarded with the warming 
thought that in time of war his enemies, 
not he, must run short. 

The ensuing fifteen years saw the world’s 
demand for rubber increase materially and 
during this period there was a frantic search 
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for rubber-bearing trees, vines or shrubs. 
Many such were found, for it was dis- 
covered that within a belt drawn around 
the world at the Equator and extending 
ten degrees north and south lay an area 
that in its suitable parts yielded wild rub- 
ber. Most of these uncultivated plants 
were found in Africa. 

Planters in Ceylon, the Federated Malay 
States, in Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies were working patiently. For years 
they had been cultivating and nursing their 
embryonic plantations. For years they 
had fought off root, bark and leaf diseases, 
watched the effect of soil condition and 
rainfall on the development of their trees. 
They had guarded them against washout 
by tropical rainstorms and protected them 
from predatory animals and insects. 

And now, at last, at the turn of the 
century, the young estates began success- 
fully producing rubber. 

Ten years later the world absorbed ap- 
proximately 70,000 tons. Brazil furnished 
40,000 tons, other localities producing wild 
rubber contributed about 22,000 tons and 
the Eastern plantations supplied the re- 
maining 8,000 tons. 

The price of crude rubber soared. The 
economic law of supply and demand made 
itself felt. There was a scarcity of rubber. 
And in 1910 the wild scramble pushed the 
price in New York up to $3.25 per pound! 
The boom was still on. 

In England, hundreds of plantation 
companies were formed and millions of 
Englishmen throughout the Empire were 
becoming shareholders in rubber estates 
in Ceylon and British Malaya. Specula- 
tion in rubber shares on the London Stock 
Exchange assumed tremendous proportions. 
Huge dividends were declared by many of 
the holding companies and estates. Millions 
of pounds sterling and dollars were being 
made in the commodity. 

Under such conditions, Brazil could not 
but participate in the bonanza which was 
affecting rubber. However, the fantastic 
prices of 1910 did not remain in force long 
and Brazil emerged from her hectic state 
with the shocking realization that the newly 
developed plantation industry was already 
undermining one of her chief sources of 
revenue. 

At the outbreak of the European War 
rubber once again registered a meteoric 
rise. New plantations were formed by the 
score. The jungle was felled, the land 
cleared of all growth and made ready for 
the seedlings. Many established estates, 
cultivating produce other than rubber, sup- 
planted such acreages to make room for this 
liquid gold. And the planters impatiently 
sighed as they thought of the six years 


‘that must elapse before these new trees 


were ready for tapping. Production on the 
established rubber estates was pushed to 
the limit. Every ounce of available latex 
was extracted from the tree and waste re- 


duced to a minimum. The output was now 
mounting steadily. By 1920 these earlier 
planted areas came into bearing and their 
return augmented the old crop. That year 
the world’s production was slightly over 
343,000 tons and the Eastern plantations 
had furnished all but 40,000 tons. 

Again the law of supply and demand 
asserted itself. This time the boot was on 
the other foot. The world was glutted with 
rubber! Prices fell rapidly that year to 
less than 20c per pound. Producers be- 
came panic-stricken, and Malayan planters 
beseeched their home govenment for as- 
sistance. The following year the British 
Colonial Office appointed the Stevenson 
‘Committee to investigate the plantation rub- 
ber industry. Their recommendation was 
restriction. At that time almost all of the 
plantation rubber was produced on British 
and Dutch estates. Therefore it was quite 
natural that the Netherlands Indies Gov- 
ernment should-be asked to participate with 
the British in the adoption of the scheme 
suggested. The invitation was declined and 
the planters of Ceylon and Malaya entered 
upon the Stevenson Restriction Scheme in 
1922, with much apprehension as to its 
success. The scheme was indeed a failure 
and was abandoned in 1928, after six years 
existence. 

With artificial control of production re- 
moved the huge potential supply came into 
being. Down, down and still further down- 
ward slid the price—fractionally below 
three cents! During the next few years 


FINAL INSPECTION 


The United States imports more rubber than 
all of the other great powers combined. 
(In 1935 this country imported approxi- 
mately half of the world’s two billion pound 
supply.) One of the principal reasons is, 
of course, the tires on which this nation 
rides. However, besides the making of 


tires, 32,000 uses for rubber have been 
listed. In this picture new tires are being 
inspected prior to shipment. 
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there was but slight price improvement. 
Production costs were pared down. Rub- 
ber, it was ascertained, could now be pro- 
duced on well-managed estates at ten cents 
per pound. In spite of this planters looked 
to the future with little hope. 

Mindful of the lack of efficacy of the 
Stevenson Scheme planters realized that 
to attain succor all producers, irrespective 
of country or colony, must become agree- 
able partners to whatever plan was finally 
evolved. 

Initiated by the Rubber Growers Asso- 
ciation of London the gigantic wheels 
were set in motion, and the laborious and 
difficult task began of aligning all planta- 
tion rubber producing countries to a new 
scheme. Laborious it was indeed, for each 
nation or colony had its own ideas and 
problems ; made its own demands and had 
its own set of axes to grind. Innumerable 
meetings of plantation representatives 
were held, hosts of sub-committees ap- 
pointed and delegates commuted between 
London, New York, Paris, Amsterdam 
and the Far East with proposals, statistics 
and data. 

Finally, on April 29, 1934, out of the 
welter arose the International Agreement, 
announcing a control to regulate the plan- 
tation rubber industry from June 1, 1934 
to December 31, 1938; since renewed for 
another five years. 

Backed by the governments of all the 
plantation producing countries it amounts 
almost to a monopoly. Its purpose is to 
regulate the production and export of 
rubber with the object of reducing world 
stocks to a normal figure and maintain a 
fair price level which will be reasonably 
remunerative to efficient producers. Ex- 
portable percentages and basic quotas were 
established for each territory and each 
country or colony made responsible for 
meeting its basic quota. 


Mindful of the past, producers have in- 
troduced efficiency to the nth degree upon 
the estates, and costs have been cut to a 
minimum. Once the trees have reached 
the producing stage there must be full 
crews on hand to harvest the crop. Get- 
ting them is not always easy. Except for 
maintenance labor, this work is seasonal, 
as in the wheat fields of America. Aside 
from the natives of the various islands— 
in no case sufficiently numerous to handle 
the harvest—labor is usually drawn from 
India and China. During the wintering 
periods and in slack years when rubber is 
selling at or under the cost of production 
the majority of these migratory workers 
are repatriated or.drift away. In slack 
times immigration quotas are usually 
tightened, often to the detriment of cer- 
tain races, whereas planters frequently 
find they have to put up passage fare to 
get enough men when labor is short. 


And collecting latex is an art in itself. 
First comes the tapping, a very delicate 


MASS PRODUCTION 


After cotton fabric has passed through the 
calender above it emerges in the form of 
rubberized sheets to be used on tire cas- 
ings. The knives on the bar before the 
second roller may be adjusted at various 
positions to cut the fabrie into the re- 
quired width. At the lower right are in- 
dividual steel and asbestos vulcanizers. 


and important operation. Latex is not the 
lifeblood of the tree, but too deep a cut 
will draw lifeblood. Tapping begins with 
the removal of a thin shaving of outer bark 
with a sharp knife or specially made tap- 
ping tool. If the knife slips, it may pene- 
trate the cambium, or thin, paper-like skin 
between the bark and the wood, resulting in 
permanent injury to the tree. The tapping 
is generally commenced about three and a 
half feet from the ground, with a down- 
ward stroke at an angle of about thirty de- 


grees, forming a half-spiral. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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In the wake of a speed boat going forty or fifty miles.an hour the skilful water skier can 
perform a series of remarkable acrobatics. This new sport, which is more difficult and more 
exhilarating than snow skiing, was introduced a few years ago on the Mediterranean. Today 
many aquatic skiers ride the water as expertly as Olympic champions follow the ski runs in 
the Alps. A good water skier can ride up a wooden incline, leap twenty feet or more into 
space and retain his balance when he lands. He can coast along on one ski and he can per- 
form most of the turns and technique of real skiing. The flying leap is seen in the pictures 
aboye: At the lower right an expert has removed one ski entirely while he balances on the 
one remaining. This is a precarious and difficult stunt, for the water ski is only about seven 
feet long and eight inches wide. Directly below enthusiasts bound over the waves in a grace- 
fully executed triple lock ride. It is not as easy as it looks, for if one of the riders loses his 
balance all three will go spinning into the water. 
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WITH THE AIR PATROL. 
IN THE SOUTHWEST 


By LIEUTENANT JAMES SMITHSON 
Photographs from Rudy Arnold 


€ OAST Guard Airplane V-158 touches wheels to ground 
and taxies gracefully towards the hangar. Propeller blades 
stop with a final, weary pawing at the air. The cabin 
door springs open, and a sturdy green-uniformed figure 
herds two surly men toward a waiting government truck. 
Two more smugglers have been apprehended by the U. S. 
Coast Guard Border Patrol Air Detachment. 

Not fifty minutes before V-158 had flashed over grim 
mountain peaks near Van Horn, Texas. It had begun to 
spiral downward toward a thin, winding ribbon of water 
that is the Rio Grande River which in this area is the 
International Boundary Line between the United States and 
Mexico. Cruising along on routine patrol, at 110 miles 
per hour, alert eyes noticed a drab-colored biplane cross- 
ing the river border line, more than ninety miles away 
from the nearest airport port of entry. V-158 throttled 
back, eased into a slow glide and “hid in the sun” to get 
a better look at this suspicious craft heading northeast 
into American territory. 

Its identification marking was painted over with lamp- 
black and there could be no doubt as to the true nature 
of the mysterious craft—a smuggler, trying to spirit in 
some illicit cargo. The Coast Guard pilot sized up his 
potential adversary and decided that the two planes were 
about evenly matched in speed and maneuverability. From 
an altitude of 3,500 feet the Coast Guard pilot waited as 
the smuggler entered further into American territory, then 
dived down in a surprise move. 

A helmeted and goggled figure in the rear cockpit of 
the law-evading plane looked up in startled surprise, then 
twisted around to pound frantically at his pilot’s back to 
warn of the swift approaching danger. The biplane com- 
menced a sharp, screaming dive southward, tailed closely by 
the Coast Guard ship. Struts quivered, control wires 
whined as the two pilots engaged in a battle of aerial skill. 
The smuggler strove desperately to escape but the Coast 
Guard plane checkmated every move, trying to force its 
adversary into landing. 


CONTRABAND 


Narcotics and Mexican gold, the 
two most profitable kinds of con- 
traband, comprise the seized 
cargo this Coast Guard is ex- 
amining. 


ON PATROL DUTY 


Planes of the Border Patrol often 

transport sick people from _ iso- 

lated communities to hospitals 

where they can receive expert 
attention. 


The smuggler soon gave up, rather than 
risk a mid-air crash, and pointed his plane’s 
nose downward towards a nearby smooth 
landing spot in response to an imperious 
hand signal from the Coast Guard craft; a 
command given emphasis by a sub-machine 
gun staring at him across less than fifty 
feet of space. There was no resistance as 
the smuggler’s plane was searched, reveal- 
ing a cargo of Mexican-mined gold and 
heroin, the two most profitable types of 
contraband. 

Smuggling still exists in this rugged and 
desolate southwestern part of our country, 
and who can wonder at that fact when the 
character of the border country separating 
the sources of supply and demand is taken 
into consideration. Lonely mountain 

ranges, isolated wastelands, and 
limitless flat prairies abet the smug- 
gler’s game. Here the war between 


On a single flight a plane 
of the Border Patrol may 
pass over grim and forbid- 
ding mountains, trackless 
desert and the low swampy 
land of the Gulf of Mexico. 
They are prepared to lend 
aid in any emergency and 
they are well armed for en- 
counters with lawbreakers 
and smugglers. One of their 
most important duties is to 
carry warning of the hurri- 
canes which strike with 
such devastating force and 
suddenness in this region. 


the forces of law and order and 
those on the opposite side of the 
fence continues as relentlessly as 
ever it did in the past. 

Primarily for this reason the 
United States Coast Guard, a service 
usually associated with the sea, has 
established a permanent Air Patrol 
Detachment at El Paso, Texas, over 
eight hundred miles inland from the 
nearest coastline. The Coast Guard, 

(Continued on page 47) 
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T. F. Healy Collection 
CLIPPERS ON LAKE MICHIGAN 


In the sixties it is estimated that there were upwards of sixteen hundred sailing ships on the Great Lakes, ranging from fore-and-afters to tops’! schooners 
of a thousand tons burden. 


FORGOTTEN CLIPPERS OF THE GREAT LAKES 


By R. A. EMBERG 


THE chain of Great Lakes and its 
tributaries were used as waterways by 
the Indians long before Columbus sét 
foot on the western hemisphere. The 
early French explorers used the same 
chain to penetrate the heart of North 
America, and in the settlement of the 
northern United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada, these same fresh- 
water seas played an all-important part. 

In the struggle between France and 
Britain for dominion in the New World 
they afforded transport for troops and 


The Sault Ste. Marie Canal con- 
necting Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior was opened in 1855. This 
made possible the free internavi- 
gation of all five Great Lakes. 


T. F. Healy Collection 
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STEAM AND SAIL AT DETROIT 


Detroit’s position at the head of the waterway connecting Lake Huron with Lake Michigan 

assured a development that kept pace with the rapid growth of shipping on the Great Lakes. 

In the sixties and seventies the mouth of the Detroit River was crowded with steamers and sail- 
boats waiting to make the passage to Lake Huron. 


unitions; in the War for Independence 
1d the War of 1812, control of the Great 
akes was a decisive factor in enabling 
e Colonies to secure and maintain their 
dependence. 

Before the turn of the eighteenth cen- 
ry the four lower lakes were dotted with 
é canvas of sailing ships, but navigation 
1 Lake Superior was still confined to 
moes and bateaux. 

In 1797 the Northwest Fur Company 
structed the first canal and lock (the 
ackenzie Lock) between Lake Superior 
id St. Mary’s River. It accommodated 
ily small craft, being but thirty-eight feet 
ng. This lock was destroyed by Ameri- 
nm troops in 1814 after the capture of 
ault Ste. Marie. _ 

In 1829, communication between Lakes 
ntario and Erie was established-with the 
mstruction of the Welland Canal. This, 
uipled with the opening of the Erie Canal, 
ive a powerful impetus to all Great Lakes 
ipping, and the entire chain with the 
ception of Lake Superior was now inter- 
ivigable. Only at St. Mary’s Rapids did 
0ds have to be portaged. And so great 
as this volume of portage around the 
pids that the two towns of Sault Ste. 
arie, Michigan, and Sault Ste. Marie, 
ntario, thrived mightily. 

A certain Captain Averill of Chicago, 
hich was then hardly more than a frontier 
st, determined to put a steamer~on Lake 
uperior. In the early autumn of 1845 
2 arrived at the foot of St. Mary’s Rap- 
is with a small propeller (screw steamer), 
e Independence, which had on board the 
scessary equipment to portage the rapids. 
Averill and his men hauled her out on 
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dry land, moved her over the portage on 
wooden rollers and launched her above 
the rapids. The entire operation took about 
eight weeks. 

The vessel loaded with freight sailed 
west to Fort Wilkins, now Copper Har- 
bor, where a military garrison was main- 
tained by the United States Army. From 
there she went on to Eagle Harbor, Eagle 
River, and Lapointe on Madeline Island 
where Father Marquette had founded the 
first mission in the Superior country. 

On November 22, 1853, a boiler ex- 
plosion destroyed the Independence with 
a loss of four lives. Thus the first steam- 
ship on Lake Superior also furnished the 
first steamship disaster. 

Meanwhile, other owners and masters, 
taking their cue from Averill, portaged 
ships about the rapids. In all, seven vessels, 
the Independence, Julia Palmer, Baltimore, 
Sam Ward, Manhattan, Monticello and 
Peninsular, were transported overland into 


Inter-Continent 


A high-pooped, two-masted craft of six tons, 
the Griffin was the first sailing vessel in the 
Great Lakes. It was built by La Salle in 1679. 


Lake Superior before the way was opened 
by a canal and lock. 

Work on the canal was begun in 1853, 
and on June 18, 1855, the first steamer, the 
side-wheeler J/linois, Captain Jack Wilson, 


THE GREAT LAKES IN PROFILE 


The Great Lakes and their connecting waterways are the most important unit of inland water- 

way transportation in the world. Their tremendous importance in the economic life of 

America is indicated by the fact that the freight passing annually through the Sault Ste. Marie 
is as great as that which moves through the Panama, Suez and Kiel canals combined. 
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MOTOR CARS AS SUPERCARGO 


The great coal carriers plying between Detroit and Duluth~often carry a full deckload of 
automobiles. Long, narrow and deep, with maximum-possible cargo capacity for their dis- 
placement, the Great Lakes freighters are considered the most economical vessels of their 
kind yet devised. At the left is an old photograph of one of the vanished Great Lake schooners. 


commander, passed through the lock, be- 
ing the first ship to make an all-water 
voyage from the lower lakes into Lake 
Superior. Captain Wilson lost his life a 
few years later (so did most of the other 
early sailors on Lake Superior) when the 
S.S. Lady Elgin was rammed by a huge 
tops’l schooner, the first marine disaster 
of any proportion on Lake Superior. 

The canal records indicate that the first 
Canadian craft to try the new canal was 


the schooner Jsabel, Captain Tozens, mas- 
ter, in the summer of 1856, paying a mini- 
mum toll of five dollars. 

Needless to say, with the free inter- 
navigation of all five Great Lakes, there 
was a tremendous increase in marine ship- 
ping. And strange as it may seem, there 
was a renaissance of sail. Sailing vessels 
could be constructed more cheaply, and 
their upkeep and maintenance was less 
than that of steam. It is estimated that in 


THE LOCKS OF THE SOO CANAL 


Iron ore from the Mesaba Range in Minnesota, wheat from the great western granaries and 

coal from the East are the most important cargo passing through this marine gateway. The 

cost of transporting freight on the Great Lakes is cheaper than that of any other inland trans- 
portation of equal haul in the world. 


ay 


Ewing Gé 


the early sixties there were upwards of 
sixteen hundred sailing ships on the Great 
Lakes, ranging from small fore-and-afters 
to tops’! schooners of a thousand tons bur- 
den, manned by as fine a body of sailor- 
men as was to be found anywhere in the 
world. 

Long lines of sailing vessels waited in 
the mouth of the Detroit River or on the 
mudflats of lower Lake St. Clair for tugs 
or favorable winds to take them through 
into Lake Huron. Usually, because of 
current in both the Detroit and St. Clair 
Rivers, ships were towed through, but when 
the wind was right, they foamed through 
under canvas, wing and wing. Old-timers 
of the area recall days when ship after 
ship, billowing huge spreads of canvas, 
bucked the current into Lake Huron. Some 
vears ago this writer witnessed the same 
sight when an old tops’l schooner resur- 
rected from a Sarnia boneyard, with an 
old-time crew of fresh-water sailormen, du- 
plicated that performance. 


Today the few survivors of that fleet lie 
in nameless ports of dead ships along the 
Great Lakes. Their decks are warped, their 
rigging slacked and rotted. And _ here’s 
where this writer airs a pet grievance. The 
recorders of marine history have written 
reams about salt-water clippers, but they 
have completely ignored the sailing ship 
era on the Great Lakes. These fresh-water 
clippers were every bit as graceful, beau- 
tiful, fleet, as any on salt water. Brigs, 
barks, schooners, rope for rope, sail for 
sail, timber for timber, as sturdy, as well 
built as any ship that ever took the ways 
of a Maine shipbuilder. 


The same grievance goes because of the 
neglect of the men who sailed those fresh- 
water clippers. Who hasn’t heard of 
“Blow the Man Down,” “Whiskey for My 
Johnnie,” etc.? but who’s ever heard of 


“This packet that howled across the mouth 
of Green Bay, 

And before her cutwater she dashed the white 
spray, 

We rounded Sandpoint, our anchors Nee go, 

We furled in our canvas, the watch went below, 

Singing down, down, down, derry down... 

Now we are in Cleveland, made fast stem 
and stern, 

And over the bottle we'll spin a long yarn, 

But Cap’n O’Shannon had ought to stand 
treat, 

For getting to Cleveland ahead of the fleet, 


_ Singing down, down, down, derry down.” 


_ Watch her! 


( 


: 


_ Or this one: 


“"Twas one October mornin’ 

_ That I seen a wond’rous sight; 
’Twas the timber drover Bigerlow 
A-hailin’ from Detroit. y 

Catch her! 

Jump up in her jujubaju! 

Give her the sheet and let her go, 

We're the boys to see her through, 

_ You shoulda heard her howlin’, 

When the wind was blowin’ free, 

On that voyage to Erie from Milwaukee !” 
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Or this slightly inelegant one: 


“Oh, the Erie was a rollin’ 

The rum was gettin’ low, 

And I hardly think 

We'll get a drink 

Till we get to Buffalo, 

Til we get to Putalo, my boys, 

Till we get to Buffalo. 

We were loaded down crith barley, 
We were chuck up full of rye, 

And the skipper he looked down at me, 
With his goddam wicked eye, 

But the Erie is a rollin’, 
And the rum is gettin’ 
And I hardly think 
We'll get a drink, 

Till we get to Buffalo, 
Till we get to Buffalo, my lads, 

Till we get to Buffalo... 

Oh, the girls are in the Police Gazette, 
The crew are all in jail, 

I’m the only living sea-cook’s son 
That’s left to tel! the tale, 

But the Erie is a rollin’, etc.” 


low, 


These were the chanteys sung by the 
fresh-water sailormen as they tramped the 
windlass or hauled on halyards. They de- 
serve classification with America’s true folk 
songs. But so far as I know, and I’ve 
done considerable research, they’ve never 
been collected and not one has ever been 
printed. Some day, some writer with a 
lot of time will surely discover the epics 
that lie hidden in the early navigation of 
the Great Lakes. 

Many Great Lake ships, especially steam- 
ers, were built for salt-water service in At- 
lantic coast shipyards. Others were British 
built—Clydeside, Liverpool, etc. One of 
the latter was the famous blockade runner 
of Civil War fame, Let-Her-Be, built 
originally for the Bee Line (British). Dur- 
ing the war between the states she made 
eight successful runs between Charleston, 
South Carolina, and British West Indian 
ports. She was almost sunk once in an 
encounter with Federal cruisers. After 
the war she was bought by the Milloys of 
Toronto who put her into the Great Lakes 
trade. Too long to pass the locks at La- 
chine and Welland, she was cut in two, 
floated through in sections and rejoined at 


a shipyard in Buffalo, New York. Renamed 
the Chicora, she was put on the Colling- 
wood, Fort William and Duluth run in 
1869. But there was still more history 
making for this gallant old vessel. In 1870 
she carried Lord Wolseley’s expedition 
which suppressed the Riel Revolt in the 
western provinces of Canada. Today, shorn 
of her rakish spars and funnels, still show- 
ing the dents of Union artillery fire on her 
battered bridge, she is in service as a 
tow barge at Toronto. I could name dozens 
of other famous ships on the Great Lakes, 
or at their bottoms. Many of these old 
steamers were rigged with auxiliary sails, 
usually of the fore-and-aft type. 

Navigation on the Great Lakes is haz- 
ardous. There are storms of incredible 
intensity. There is ice and snow. Scores 
of sailors drown every year. Many ships 
go to the bottom annually. Consider then 
what it was on Lake Superior prior to 
1860. At that time not a single buoy marked 
Superior’s dangerous shoals and reefs. The 
only lighthouse on the whole lake was an 
inadequate beacon at Whitefish Point at 
the eastern end. Indeed, Superior’s marine 
graveyards today bear the names of many 
early vessels, indicating that at one time 
or another, they went to the bottom at 
these spots. 

And now we come to an epoch, an era, 
in Great Lakes navigation. That of the 
whaleback steamer, or as it was called by 
fresh-water sailormen, “The Pig.” ‘ 

The Northwest had expanded mightily. 
Shipping was needed. Grain from the 
prairie states and provinces. Iron ore 
from the Minnesota, Michigan and Wis- 
consin ranges. Timber from the great for- 


ests. Copper from Michigan’s upper 
peninsula. All these things demanded 
greater and greater cargo space.’ Then, 


too, manufactured goods from the indus- 

trial East were being consumed in an ever- 

increasing stream by the growing West, 
and moving westward via water. 

To one familiar with marine design, 

there seems to be no earthly reason why 
(Continued on page 46) 


ROUGH WEATHER ON LAKE SUPERIOR 


The Great Lakes are often swept by storms of tremendous intensity, and many ships still go 
to the bottom every year. In heavy weather the low decks of the freighters are often com- 
pletely covered by huge waves. 


Ross and Wiley 


Msaetceneee 
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BAMBOO-SYMBOL OF 
OLD CHINA 


By MARIANNE HAUSER 


THE boat has arrived at a South Chinese 
port. The rain is pouring down, drum- 
ming on the awnings and transforming the 
ocean into a roaring organ. At the pier 
strange figures cut through the rainy screen, 
looking in their straw-colored stiffly set 
coats like fantastic birds, like dancers who 
have just escaped from some ritual mas- 
querade. They busy themselves carrying 
bags and boxes and trunks off the boat. 
They are coolies, and their eccentric cos- 
tumes are only raincoats. Common Chinese 
raincoats, woven from bamboo. leaves. 

Out in the rice fields the farmers are 
working, up to their knees in the mud, their 
heads protected against the fierce sunrays 
by wide-brimmed hats, woven from bamboo 
leaves. 

You look across the yellow vastness of 
the Yangtze Kiang. A junk passes by, its 
sails distinctly outlined against the tired 
blue of a warm sky. Rhythmically and 
slowly the boatman punts his junk along, 
a silhouette with outspread legs, punting 
his boat through the windless afternoon. 
The mat sails are made from bamboo. The 
ribs to which they are fastened are made 
from bamboo, as well as the ropes and the 
boatman’s long, slender pole. 

Bamboo all through the country; wher- 
ever you go; wherever you look. At the 
street corner of some city the fortune teller 
holds up to the light a bamboo leaf covered 


Bamboo is a favorite theme of Chinese artists. The pictures at the top of these pages 
are panels from a painting by the gifted sixteenth-century artist, Wang Chu-Ko. A boat- 
load of bamboo is being taken from the finest bamboo garden in South China. The 
cargo’s destination is the garden of a wealthy esthete in the north who is seen at the 
left strolling with a friend to admire the tall shoots which have been transplanted and 
are among his most precious possessions. The ink and brush drawings reveal the 
Chinese artist’s delight in the infinitely varied patterns of bamboo stalks and leaves. 


with mysterious characters. With a solemn 
air he lets the leaf drop into the bamboo 
bowl, shaking it and murmuring jerky little 
phrases, while the crowd listens or passes 
by, the men smoking their bamboo pipes, 
coolies and women carrying bamboo baskets 
or heavy loads which hang down from their 
shoulders from bamboo poles. 

Bamboo is used for everything. It makes 
the framework of South Chinese houses ; 
it makes the farmer’s water wheel and the 
irrigating pipes; it is the material for in- 
numerable things, for furniture, for bird 
or cricket cages, for vessels, for chopsticks. 
Frequently, it is the subject of poems and 
paintings. 

I can still see the proud smile which 
appeared on Mr. Chung’s face while he 
showed me his little collection of Chinese 
brush-and-ink drawings; a collection per- 
haps not very valuable but carefully select- 
ed, consisting of nothing but bamboo pic- 
tures: bamboo poles and leaves, drawn in 
swift lines across long pieces of silk or 
paper, standing on the light ground, dark 
and quite alone; growing besides rocks; or 
floating in the midst of subdued shades 
as in a thin spray of rain. 

“Tt is somehow the symbol of our coun- 
try, the bamboo is . . .” Mr. Chung said, 
separating each of his words carefully and 
scrutinizing with the half-concealed tender- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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With one end of her loom attached to a tree 

and the other fastened around her waist, the 

Huichol woman weaves patterns of  extra- 

ordinary beauty and variety. The Coras, a 

neighboring tribe and ethnically related, are 

also noted for their artistic weaving, of which 
the bag below is an example. 


EESCAPING into Mexico some years ago 
for respite from our hurried modern 
Babylon, I had found peace among the 
Tarascan, Otomi, Totonacan, Aztec and 
Zapotecan Indians with whom I have lived. 
Recurrently I had heard strange tales of a 
“wild” race inhabiting the Jalisco slope of 
the rugged Nayarit sierra, the southern end 
of the “Mexican Rockies,’ as American 
mining men sometimes call that formidable 
mountain wall stretching along the west- 
ern rim of Mexico’s great central plateau. 
And since most of the allegedly dangerous 
Indian tribes with whom I had lived so 
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MASTER WEAVERS 


OF MEXICO 


By KENNETH BELDIN 
With photographs by the author 


far had proved sterling friends, I had” 
now determined to visit these still more 
“savage” ones. Another attraction lured 
me in the face of supposed danger and © 
almost certain hardships. For I had 
glimpsed in a small private collection ex- 
amples of Huichol Indian weaving. 

If you wilt.open your atlas to Western 
Mexico and locate Guadalajara, capital of 
the state of Jalisco, and contender for the 
honor of being Mexico’s second largest 
city, you may be able to trace a roadless 
course north to Bolafios, which served as 
a base for my penetration of the Nayarit 
sierra. 

In Bolafios I found a sort of school 
maintained by the Mexican government 
to teach the children of the Huichols the 
ways of the mestizo (half-breed) civili- 
zation. The handful of youngsters whose 
parents had been “persuaded” by federal 
agents to send them to this imternado had 
doffed the colorful native regalia I had 
seen in a private collection. Instead, the 
boys wore the ugly blue denim of fac- 
tory workers, the girls flimsy one-piece 
cotton dresses. 

The director of this institution, which 
was housed in an old tumbled-down mon- 
astery, knew very little about the language, 
customs or culture of the Huichol race 
and did not seem to like them. The views 
of the townspeople concerning the Huichols 
were also vague and contradictory. So I 
settled down to await the coming of Sat- 
urday when, I was told, parents of the In- 
dian pupils often arrived in town to visit 
their children. 

Bolafios reclines somnolently along the 
margin of a river that winds at the foot 
of heroic cliffs forming the side walls of 
a deep canyon. So high are the precipi- 
tous walls of this barranca that the killing 
frosts of the plateau above are unknown 
here. A foreign physician who resides 
near Bolafios told me almost everyone in 
the valley suffered from malaria, and the 
attractive nurse in the internado told me 
she had great difficulty in keeping this 
frightful disease at a minimum among her 
charges. 

I did not have to wait until Saturday to 
meet the Huichols. Quite early on Friday 
morning a small delegation appeared in the 
plaza. To anyone who has seen as much 
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FROM HUICHOL LOOMS 


All Huichol designs have a religious significance. That on the 
left stems from a fable of four deer with a single heart. The 
light areas on both bags are of hand-spun, home-grown wool 
of white sheep; the dark areas of undyed wool of black sheep. 
Some of the patterns compare favorably with the best heraldic 


SMILE OF WELCOME 
Some of the Huichols bear such a strong resemblance to the 
Chinese that the Mexicans call them Chinos. The Huichols, 
like the Coras, belong to the Uto-Aztecan family to which many 


North American Indian tribes also belong, but the bond of 
union is linguistic, not cultural. They are a light chocolate- 


designs of medieval times. 


as a snapshot of a Huichol in native attire, 
recognizing another member of the tribe 
becomes about as difficult as spotting an 
Eskimo in front of his igloo. When the 
little group entered the plaza I walked over 
to where they stood, addressed them, and 
asked which was chief among them. 

By way of reply, they began speaking 
to each other in their tribal tongue, thus 
conveying to me that they did not under- 


stand Spanish. Suspecting their apparent 


‘ignorance of Spanish was merely a de- 


_fense mechanism, I lost no time in pressing 


the attack. For days I had spent my few 
spare moments studying an improvised 


_Huichol vocabulary gleaned from the library 
of my illustrious friend Don José Franco 


Cornejo in Guadalajara. Here was my 
chance to test the newly learned words. 

Using Castilian, with as much as I 
could muster of their local language 
sprinkled in, I addressed them somewhat as 
follows: 

“Gentlemen, I come to visit the Verar- 
raqua (Huichol Indians) from a far land. 


‘The land from which I come is ruled over 
by the god of gold, the god of pride and 


the god of speed. But these gods have 
not brought happiness to my people. 

“In Guadalajara, white men and _half- 
breeds told me of your people. They told 
me of your gods, him of fire, and him 
the sun. They told me of your goddesses, 
her of rain and her of wind.” 


TRIBAL CHIEFTAIN 


The male of the species wears the fine 
feathers. This brave is in ceremonial cos- 
tume for one of the tribe’s frequent pagan 
feasts, his hat bedecked with squirrel tails, 
magnificent woven shawl over his shoulders 
and a number of pouches hanging from his 
belt. On festive occasions a man may wear 
N as many as twelve pouches. 
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Whenever I came to a word in their 
tongue of which I was not sure, I asked 
in Spanish the correct way to say it. At 
first they appeared dumbfounded at hear- 
ing their own language fall from the lips 
of a white man, but soon they began re- 
plying to my inquiries in a mixture of 


brown in color, not redskins. 


Spanish and Huichol. Yet their eyes re- 
mained big with wonder. 

“T have heard of your shamen,” I con- 
tinued, “and of the marvelous cures they 
have effected on the sick. I have heard of 
your skill in building violins and guitars, 
and of the beauteous music you play on 


MUSIC MAKERS 


Huichols are very skilful in making violins and guitars out of indigenous woods with no 

tool more delicate than an eighteen-inch machete. The sap of the comal tree serves as glue. 

Reed flutes and drums of oak logs, covered at one end with a deer skin, also provide music 
for their festivals. 


them in honor of your gods. I should like 
very much to visit your mountains. Would 
you have the goodness to tell me who is 
chief of your group?” 

Long. ago I had learned the value of 
knowing a little of the language of any 
primitives one.may visit. In the first place 
it is often convenient to understand a word 
now and then of what is being said. But 


METHUSELAH 


The Huichols are noted for their longevity. 
This old man is said to be over a hundred 
years old and, like the rest of his tribe, will 
probably die of old age rather than disease. 
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of far greater value is the startling effect 
on the natives of discovering some one 
sufficiently interested in them to learn even 
a smattering of their aboriginal tongue. 
Never had I seen this strategy work 
more successfully than with the Huichol 
delegation in the plaza at Bolafios. Im- 
mediately they became more friendly, told 
me something of their mission in Bolafios, 
and even asked my help in presenting a 
petition to the President of the republic 
asking for the removal of the director of 
the internado. 


It soon became apparent that my newly 
made friends would be of little help to me 
in getting my equipment into the mountains. 
Not only had they made the journey on 
foot, but had come by a short route over 
which no pack animals could travel. The 
half-breed inhabitants of Bolafios swore the 
Huichols made the journey from Tuxpan 
in three or four hours, whereas traders 
going in with their pack burros counted 
on at least two days on the trail. One of 
the local traders was planning to leave in 
a day or two. Don Ernesto, as I will call 
him, was the pioneer among them, the 
first trader to carry the goods of civilization 
to the Huichol. I arranged with him for 
a ridiculously small sum to take my 
equipage and act as guide. 

In Mexico’s hinterlands, “a day or two” 
may be stretched without effort to a week or 


two. It turned out that Don Ernesto h 
no burros. Moreover, his credit was su 
that he could not borrow as much as of 
lone animal. 


“Manana temprano,’ he would pron 
every day, yet after several days our 
parture was still remote. At length, h 
ever, all difficulties were overcome. E 
to found someone who trusted him, chief 
because of a certain reputation that had pr 
ceded me to Bolafios from Villa Guerrer 
where, in the absence of a doctor, I had 
supposedly saved the life of a man dying 
from gangrene. That made me a worker 
of miracles, didn’t it? And in northern — 
Jalisco, whoever is commissioned as gu 
to a miracle worker might as well be gui 
of the gods. So, in the end, Don Em 
turned up with burros, and we arrived 
Tuxpan only some ten days behind se 
ule. 


Ernesto was more a traveling bartend 
than_a traveling storekeeper. He talk 
great deal concerning the treachery 
dishonesty of the Huichols, then procee 
to get them drunk and cheat them. Ne 
Ratontita, when I endeavored to purcha 
some of the delicious native cheeses which 
sold at that time of year for twenty cen- | 
tavos, he strong-armed the Indians into 
charging me sixty centavos per cheese, of | 
which he attempted to collect forty as a 
commission. 


I reflected that what the Huichol Indians | 
knew about the white man it had learned | 
from merchants of this type who would go 
to almost any length to better them in a 
deal. Ernesto had first visited them about 
a quarter of a century ago. To them he 
must be the prototype of the Mexican, the 
personification of that civilization that lies 
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beyond their isolated mountain homeland. — 


I shuddered at the thought. d 
to become apparent that their later dealings — 
with the whites could not very well have } 
modified the opinion they must have form 
by their early dealings with Don Ernesto. — 
: 
: 
i 


Soon it a 


Cristeros, I was told, had killed many 
of their number who refused to abandon ~ 
their true gods. The federales, on the pre- 
text of bringing relief from this plague, 
had stolen their cattle by the hundreds. 
The government had taken their children 
to be educated in the enlightened ways of — 
the white man in malaria-infested Bolafios. — 
And here was J, another specimen of the 
“world out there.” I marveled at their 
courtesy and tolerance toward me in view 
of the suspicions they must have harbored 
concerning my motives. 

Two circumstances soon placed my rela- 
tions with the natives of Tuxpan on a very 
satisfactory basis. One was that a couple 
of years before they had been visited by a 
norteamericano, Don Roberto by name, who 
I later found was Dr. Robert Zingg of the 
University of Denver, who had come to 
purchase their arts and had treated them 

(Continued on page 48) 


ALONG THE MIDWAY 


Streets of booths are erected for the pagoda festival in Syriam and thronged with gaily dressed Burmese. All sorts of wares are displayed, from 
feminine furbelows to bells, gongs and “dahs”, a curious shaped sword with a long wooden handle which is part of the costume of every well-dressed 
up-country Burmese male. 


COUNTRY FAIR IN 
BURMA 


By MAJOR R. RAVEN-HART 
With photographs by the author 


IT IS fortunate that Rangoon, although 
not really in Burma at all, is so close to it: 
fortunate that from this Indian city even 
a streetcar will take you to places that are 
almost as entirely Burmese as villages a 
day’s journey up country. Better still, one 
of the little launches that ply on the muddy 
Irrawaddy will take you “to Burma” in an 
hour. One of them took me to Syriam, to 
the great pagoda festival there. 

The village fairs of England originated 
in the patronal feast days of the village 
church ; in the same way in Burma the great 
occasion for village merrymaking is the 
yearly festival of the village pagoda. It is 
at these, better than on any other occasion, 
that one can see something of the real, 
happy, easily pleased Burmese out to have 
a good time while the money lasts—and 
who can blame him for it today? The more 
important the pagoda, the more important 
will be the festival. 

Now Rangoon, besides being a non-Bur- 
mese city, is of course a mere parvenu, 
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PATENT MEDICINE BARKER 


A loudspeaker proclaims the virtues of a 
patent medicine to the milling throng out- 
side the booth. 


Burmese rule it remained a port, the port for 
the Irrawaddy. The East India Company 
opened here a “factory”, their first trading 
post in Burma, in 1647. They closed it ten 
years later, for reasons of economy, If dates 
mean as little to you as they do to me, note 
that the cause of that economy was the Civil 
ly sent against him; rallied the Burmese, re- 
took Ava, took Prome, took Danubyu; took 


AT THE REFRESHMENT STALL 


The national dress for both sexes in Burma is a cylindrical skirt called a lungyi in bright but 
delicate shades, and even the poorest possesses at least one silk Jungyi. Women wear a double- 
breasted blouse, usually white, and wear their hair in elaborate topknots. 


Dagon and renamed it Rangoon, “Final Vic- 
Roya 5. leaveli(onm Srbebiot: 

But Syriam was a harbor before history 
begins. European history first meets it in 
1613, when it was Portuguese—it might well 
be Portuguese today had Goa _ properly 
backed up the cabin-boy-adventurer De Brito 
who had seized it, instead of letting the 
Burmese besiege and re-take it. Under Bur- 


PARASOLS FOR SALE 


The older generation of Burmese men wear their hair long and tied in a knot, with a strip 
of bright-colored silk, called a gambaung, wound around their head. The modern youth cuts 
his hair like a European. 


mese rule it remained a port, the port for the 
Irrawaddy. The East India Company opened 
here a “factory”, their first trading post in 
Burma, in 1647. They closed it ten years 
later, for reasons of economy. If dates mean 
as little to you as they do to me, note that 
the cause of that economy was the Civil 
War and the Cromwellian rule at home. 
About a hundred years later the Talaings 
took and burned it. Alangpaya recaptured 
it soon after his founding of Rangoon, just! 
before he finally crushed the Talaings effi- 
ciently and permanently at their capital at 
Pegu, but it never recovered its importance, 

All this to explain how it is that Syriam 
has pagodas of much greater importance 
than a mere village should possess, and pa- 
goda feasts which attract amusement seek- 
ers from all over Southern Burma. 


The greatest of its pagodas stands about 
a mile from the village, and for the festival 
another village had been erected under the 
shadow of the lions which guard it (as they 
guard all pagodas in Burma). There were 
whole streets there of matting booths, 
thronged with gaily dressed Burmese. Some 
were there for the day only; many families 
made a longer stay, camping out in vague 
shelters; some had even built matting 
houses, to be lived in, picnic fashion, for 
the whole four days that the festival lasts. 
I was never out of hearing of quiet, happy 

(Continued on page 45) 
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TIME OUT FOR GOSSIP AT THE LACQUER BOOTH 


Burmese women enjoy an amount of freedom unusual in Oriental races, and much of the business of the country is 
over a stall specializing in lacquer work, one of the chief arts of Burma. 


in their hands. Here they preside 


THE BURMESE ARE A LITERATE PEOPLE 


ically universal elementary education for boys centuries before it was 


Books are one of the most popular items on sale at a fair, for Burma had prac 
thought of in Europe. In 1925 there were 6,694 schools in Burma with almost half a million pupils. 
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MINING SAI 


By THEDIA COX KEN 


Photographs by William M. Rittase, 
Courtesy International Salt Company 


MOUNTAINS of salt! Not shakers or 
boxes, or even sacks of salt, but five moun- 
tains, each higher than Mt. Everest, which 
extend eastward from the Bayou Teche 
along the Louisiana coast. They are not 
mountains which men climb, but into which 
they descend. They are mountains which 
lie beneath the blue waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Jefferson Island. Avery Island. Weeks 
Island.--Cote Blanche and Belle Isle. The 
crests of these submerged mountains rise 
like a string of pearls almost within touch- 
ing distance of the marshy mainland. Only 
one—Cote Blanche, or White Coast—gives 
a hint by its name of what lies below the 
sparkling surface of the sea. 

Of the five islands only two are mined 
commercially—Jefferson and Avery Islands. 
Both are reached by roads turning sharply 
to the left on the outskirts of New Iberia. 
Both roads run, flat as ribbons, for some 
ten miles to terminate quite unexpectedly 
in low hills. These hills are the peaks 
of the two westernmost mountains of salt. 
Oddly enough each island is the site of a ~ 
famous plantation house. 

Jefferson Island was once the country 
home of Joseph Jefferson, illustrious figure 
of the American theater who was beloved 
for his Rip Van Winkle. His spreading 
white house still stands flanked by the 
old slave quarters and surrounded by acres 
of green lawns. It is now the private resi- 
dence of the vice-president of the salt com- 
pany. 

The origin of these vast salt deposits is 
undoubtedly the natural evaporation of sea 
water in some period of arid weather con- 
tinuing over a long space of time. It is 
the explanation, in general, of all sub- 
marine and subterranean salt deposits the 
world over. This is established by the 
presence in the salt of algae, of loose frag- 
ments of rock, and by the “year rings,” 
a type of sedimentary banding which ap- 
pears in the salt deposits. It is suggested 
that these five salt plugs once were a series 
of connecting marine basins. 


DRILLING 


Powder men drill ten to twelve feet into 
solid rock salt with huge mechanical 
drills at the rate of about three feet a 
minute. Then dynamite is tamped into 
the holes, and they are wired together by 
electric detonators so that all can be 
fired at the same time. Actual blasting 
is done from a firing station at a safe 
distance. 
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INEATH THE SEA 


The exact period of the formation has 
not been definitely determined, though 
studies carried on would date it in the 
earlier geological ages—somewhere from 
the Permian to early Mesozoic. - Final proof 
of the age can only be fixed when drilling 
reaches the mother bed of salt which is 
known to be untouched as yet. 

It has been estimated that this mother 
bed lies about thirty thousand feet below 
the level of the sea and that all five moun- 
tains are joined together in a common base 
at a depth of about twelve thousand feet. 

How long these salt domes have been 
known to man is another thing which is not 
definitely established. It is said that the 
Indians knew of them before white men 
ever came to the Gulf Coast and that 
they drove their stock to the salt licks on 
‘Avery Island several times each year. Salt 
was mined there, by a simple quarry meth- 
od, before the Civil War. Therefore it 
was merely the natural development of an 
established industry when the modern mine 
was opened thirty years ago. 

The salt deposits were rediscovered on 
Jefferson Island more recently. Joseph 
Jefferson was dissatisfied with the water 


supply of his new home and decided to. 


drill a deep fresh-water well. To his 
amazement he found salt water only a few 
feet below the surface. He abandoned 
his attempt at a new well and thought no 
more about it. 

Later, when the search for oil was being 
carried on all over eastern Texas and 
Louisiana, drilling was begun on the is- 
land. It was carried to a depth of 2700 
feet. When there was no indication of an 
end to the rock salt. deposit, drilling was 


Before any drilling is done, an ingenious 
machine cuts a slot eight and a half feet 
deep horizontally into the rock salt at the 
level of the floor. This permits the ex- 


plosives to expand with the least resistance. 


discontinued. Now another oil company 
is drilling on the island to a still greater 
depth but is still in salt. Incidentally this 
proximity of rock salt and petroleum is 
characteristic throughout the world. 

Before actual mining operations can be 
started elaborate preparations are necessary. 
First the great central shaft is sunk. It 
consists of two parts. One is a cylinder of 
concrete sixty feet in diameter, three feet 
thick, and one hundred and sixty feet long. 
It overlaps the rock salt by sixty feet, 
effectively sealing out all water and quick- 
sand. Below this concrete tube, the shaft 
is cut through solid salt to a depth of 
eight hundred feet. At regular intervals 
heavy timbers are inset into the walls for 
support. Vertical timbers divide this shaft 
into four equal parts. ‘Two of the com- 
partments accommodate the salt elevators; 
one is used to fan fresh air into the mine; 
and the fourth is for the passenger eleva- 
tor by which engineers and miners will 
be transported to the mine levels. 

Test wells are sunk in all directions from 
this central shaft to ascertain the limits 
to which it will be safe to extend the mine 
corridors. No danger must be run of cave- 
in or flooded mine which, at such a depth, 
would mean instant death to every man 
there. 

All this was told me while we waited 
for the elevator which was to take me 
far below the surface of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Now I have never liked high places 
at all but there is one thing which [ like 
a great deal less. That is deep, enclosed 
places. I felt my face taking on an un- 
healthy greenish cast and fervently hoped 
the mine superintendent would think it 
was only a layer of salt over my tan. Evi- 
dently he did not for he sent me for a 
flashlight so that I could at least see as 
IT was plunged downward. It was a nice 
gesture and should have been a comfort. 
The only trouble was that the beam of the 


flashlight in that huge cylinder was about 


the feeblest thing I have ever beheld in 
the way of illumination. 

The cab descended swiftly with a gentle, 
bucking motion. Dimly I could see the 
heavy, salt-encrusted plates of the elevator. 
I.could see the gray smoothness of the con- 
crete shaft and the line where it gave way 
to the timbered walls of salt. Once during 
the descent a full hoist, carrying 350 tons 
of crushed salt, whisked past us on its way 
to be screened and graded into the six 
grades of salt. 

At the bottom we stepped out into a city 
of salt. 


Everything was salt—glittering walls, 


VAST CAVERNS OF SALT 


Salt deposits are so thick off the coast of 

Louisiana that rooms and corridors of the 

mines can be of tremendous height. ‘These 

pillars of salt are more than sixty feet high, 

and geologists have estimated that the de- 

posits extend more than five miles below 
the explored. levels. 


vaulted roof, and giant pillars. Long ave- 
nues, seventy feet wide, stretched for 
ninety feet at right angles to each other. 
The soft sand which lay underfoot was 
composed of minute salt crystals. In some 
places the walls shone like black glass. It 
was where blasting had been done, and 
the powder had discolored the pure white- 
ness of the salt rock. Along the avenues 
miniature light poles had been strung up to 
illuminate the way for the railway which 
carried the big lumps of salt to the mouth 
of the crusher, 150 feet below the floor of 
the mine. 

They were opening a new “room,” as 
the streets of salt are called, and we had 
to retreat to the vicinity of the elevator 
while they blasted. Everyone stood quite 


still until there came a soft reverberation, 
(Continued on page 44) 
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LIVELY SOLITUDES OF THE WHITE 


In THE northeastern corner of 
New Hampshire there is a region 
where alpine country and lake and 
river country flow together, where 
the White Mountains lift their final 
escarpments before they melt down 
to the Canadian plateau. Dixville 
Notch, cupped in spurs of the White, 
Blue, and Boundary ranges, lies on the 
edge of forty miles of wilderness still 
almost as primitive as the French trap- 
pers found it before the founding of 
New England. The black bear and 
the beaver, the fox and the deer, the 
bobcat and the partridge go about 
their business as they always have, 
regarding the forests and streams as 
all their own. But a good many of 
them are guests of one of America’s 
ultra-modern hotels. 

Captain Frank Doudera, who is 
president and general manager of the 
Balsams and its 4600-acre estate, is 
indulgent about his primitive neigh- 
bors. “People get a thrill when a 
deer or a black bear runs across the 
golf course,’ he said. “As for the 
beavers, I’ve turned over about two 
thousand acres to them, and all day 
they work like—well, like beavers. 
So I keep two men who do nothing 
but follow them up and tear down 
dams that would spoil our streams. 
We like having them—good for the 
fishing, you know.” 

That needed further elaboration. It 
seems that the beavers, in their obses- 
sion for building dams, sometimes 
create pools that are safe nurseries 
for young trout, which might other- 
wise be eaten by older trout. The two 
men who follow the beaver gangs 
are careful to leave such dams. 

For fishing is one of the lures of 
Dixville Notch. The streams and 
lakes of the Balsams estate are 
abundantly stocked with brown, rain- 
bow, and brook trout and landlocked 
salmon. Protected in infancy by the 
beavers (who eat only enough of 
them to keep up their strength) and 
quickly learning the wilderness ways, 
the fish become gamey and astonish- 
ingly big. It is possible to angle in 
Lake Gloriette in plain sight of the 
hotel, and a while later stalk past 
people having tea on the lawn, with a 
trout or salmon as long and heavy as 
a dachshund. 

People get a thrill when they start 
climbing mountains with the warning 
to stick to the blazed trails or run 
the risk of living on berries for a 
week while rescue parties look for 
them. There are not many places left 
in the East that are big and wild 
enough to get lost in for a week. 

We have been going on about 
beavers and the forest primeval be- 
cause it all provides a piquant con- 
trast to the thoroughly sophisticated 
hotel set down in the bowl of the 
mountains; inside, the dinner crowd 
dances to Eric Langer’s band from 
the Plaza in New York; outside, the 
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By SALLY BENNETT 


bobcats and foxes settle down for the 
night. Here is a huge luxurious ho- 
tel, the only one for ten miles 
around, lying up on the borders of 
Canada like an outpost of American 
comfort and traditions. 

Dixville Notch is so enchanting in 
its setting that it was bound to be- 
come a hotel site sooner or later, but 
it has a little history of its own which 
should be cherished as particularly 
American. The first owner of the 
region was none other than Daniel 
Webster, and he is now a sort of 
legend like Paul Bunyan. Dixville 
Notch, then nameless, was presented 
to Webster by a grateful government 
as part of the Dartmouth tract. But 
Webster couldn’t spare sixty dollars 
a year for taxes, so the land reverted 
and after the Civil War was pre- 
sented to Colonel Dix, who named it 
and presumably paid his taxes. The 
next owner was the Philadelphia mil- 
lionaire Warren K. Hale, inventor of 
the Pullman revolving seat. He spent 
eleven millions building the Balsams, 
which is about to begin its forty-sixth 
season. Twelve years ago the Bal- 
sams estate came into the hands of 
Captain Doudera, who is constantly 
adding to buildings and attractions, 
and keeps the hotel as fresh and 
shining as a luxury liner. 

The Balsams is open from the mid- 
dle of June till the first of October, 
dispensing among other blessings 
space and glorious scenery, the purest 
water that ever came from mountain 
springs, and air of almost freakish 
purity. It was literally the pollen- 
free air that caused Mr. Hale to 
spend eleven millions as a sort of 
thank offering. For he and Mrs. 
Hale both suffered from hay fever, 
and as summer boarders in Dixville 
Notch they found complete relief. A 
few miles either side of this spot the 
immunity vanished. So Mr. Hale 
bought the tract, built the hotel, and 
started the tradition of keeping the 
vegetation in its natural state, and 
not introducing new flowers and trees 
—which in any case would have been 
superfluous. : 

Naturally, people who suffer from 
hay fever fly to Dixville Notch, but 
the Balsams is just as attractive to 
people without allergies, people who 
like to sleep under two. blankets at 
night, and spend their days doing at 
least twice as much as they have 
energy to do elsewhere. The hotel 
stands at two thousand feet, the 
mountains around it average a thou- 
sand feet higher, and the golf course 
is at a two’thousand five hundred 
foot level. It is not surprising that 
the majority of the Balsams summer 
colony comes from the Middle West; 
after the hot plains the mountains 
with their forests of evergreen and 
their cool lakes and streams are a 
heavenly relief. 

The Balsams, like an alpine duchy 


with its own post office and shops and 


services, is a complete world in it- - 


self, a busy little world made for re- 
laxation and fun. 

The eighteen-hole golf course is a 
championship one built by Donald 
Ross, and is the natural home of the 
trick shot and the tournament. It 
has a comfortable stone clubhouse 
with a bar and a buffet for lunch and 
tea, and a staff of sixty-five caddies 
trained as carefully as cadets. 

There is a stable of mounts brought 
up every season from Smith College, 
and supervised by Gus Stelle himself. 
Captain Doudera, who is a redoubt- 
able horseman, points out that the 
riding is of the mountain-trail vari- 
ety. In other words, it is possible to 


ride for hours on the bridle paths 
flung in a broad circle around the 
hotel grounds, and come back still 


MOUNTAINS 


in the saddle, which is what most of 
us like. But the captain gets a con- 
noisseur’s thrill from the polo field, 
where high goal civilian teams and 
players from Fort Hamilton and Fort 
Ethan Allen show what real riding is. 
Lake Gloriette, the largest and love- 
liest of the half dozen on the estate, 
is just below the hotel, and is always 
busy with canoes, sailboats, and the 
fishermen’s rowboats. Now Gloriette 
has acquired a sand beach, a modern 
swimming pool, cabafias, and a 
beach house. Moreover, the sun 
bathers are served tea as they bask; 
in’ general, tea is an outdoor meal. 
At the Dixville Gun Club there is 
a rifle range, there are flying clay 
pigeons to shoot at, and skeet or trap 
shooting, with instructors at hand. — 
There is a great variety of sports— 
tennis, badminton, bowling, clock 
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golf, shuffleboard, croquet, putting on 
two courses, archery, bicycling, ping- 
pong and billiards. 

Picnics are popular, especially with 
the hikers who go up to Table Rock 
for its exciting view and a visit to 
the Ice Cave nearby; to King Cole 
or Mt. Abenaki or Profile Cliff, and 
all the other vantage points which 
are .reached by well-marked trails. 
Mountain climbers are provided with 
guides and lunches if they wish; if 
they want to explore by themselves, 
they cannot possibly get lost on the 
well-blazed trails, and every now and 
then there is a cabin or lodge in 
which to rest. 

The fishermen can follow Moose 
Brook and its lakes, try Lake As- 
souan or the Lake of Floating Is- 
lands (the islands are really unan- 
chored), or angle near Beaver Lodge 
in Gloriette itself. 

Children are no bother to their 
parents at the Balsams, which more 
or less takes them off the parental 
conscience. Indoors, the youngsters 
have a playroom in charge of a gov- 
erness; outdoors they have a fully 
equipped playground and their own 
bathing beach, both supervised by 
trained play instructors; they have 
great stretches of lawns on which to 
play, and appropriate food at meal- 
times. 

The Balsams cuisine, by the way, 
follows the top-hole standards we 


Americans have set ourselves, with 
the Sunday night buffet reaching that 
fabulous pitch of the chef’s art only 
found on the big liners. Eric Lang- 
er’s dance band units play for dinner 
dancing, for cocktails in the lounge, 
and for evening dancing. 

Some special attraction is planned 
for every night in the week. Three 
nights weekly there are first-run films 
followed by a floor show, and there 
is a succession of special attractions 
—the Sue Hastings marionettes, con- 
certs by artists of the concert and 
radio worlds, bridge tournaments, and 
races by the little wooden horses fa- 
miliar on shipboard. 

One innovation of the 1939 season 
will be roller skating on the grand 
scale. There is a hall above the gar- 
age that measures 150 by 70 feet with- 
out a single pillar to crash into, and 
this hall is being converted into a 
rink for the sport which has once 
more become the rage. Captain Dou- 
dera plans weekly tournaments, com- 
plete with prizes. 

One reason the garage is so huge 
is that the Balsams is extremely pop- 
ular with motorists, who spin up on 
U. S. Highways 1 and 3, and New 
Hampshire’s 16 and 26, which pass 
through scenery which is alone worth 
the trip. Rail passengers are met by 
hotel cars at Colebrook, North Strat- 
ford, Groveton, or Whitefield: air 
passengers at the field below Milan. 


Mario Scachert 


The Balsams lies at the 
head of Dixville Notch 
on the edge of forty 
miles of New Hampshire 
wilderness. In the large 
picture at the left is a 
general view of the hotel, 
Lake Gloriette and the 
roadway through the 
mountains. At the top 
above is a closer view of 
the hotel. The young 
lady is busy transferring 
some of the mountain 
scenery to canvas. The 
church is an example of 
old New England archi- 
tecture at its best. 
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Ou to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 

The Committee of Selection of the 
National Travel Club takes pleasure in 
announcing Harry A. Franck’s The Lure 
of Alaska as the new quarterly publica- 
tion. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
Harry A. Franck has been known as 
America’s ace traveler. Since he thrilled 
thousands of American readers with his 
“Vagabond Journey Around the World” 
in 1910, he has continued to travel in- 
defatigably, covering nearly ninety coun- 
tries intensively and writing twenty- 
seven travel books. He is an _ imex- 
haustible mine of information about the 
habits and customs of people in all parts 
of the world and he has an incomparable 
gift for finding the unusual wherever he 
goes. Finally—and this gives us special 
_pleasure in issuing his new book—Harry 
A. Franck is a member of the Advisory 
Board of the National Travel Club and 
a valued contributor to Travel Magazine. 

In The Lure of Alaska he covers a 
region which, despite its great importance 
to America, has never received the at- 
tention it deserves. The land once con- 
temptuously dubbed “Seward’s Icebox” 
abounds in romance and color and is 
stirring with scores of remarkable com- 
mercial and industrial developments. At 
the same time it is the home of some of 
the Arctic’s most interesting primitive 
tribes. It has much of the excitement of 
the old frontier and it has the vigor and 
progressiveness of husky youth. Alaska 
is, in short, diversified, contradictory and 
always surprising. 

In the first place, of course, Harry 
Franck makes friends with the Alaskan 
people. He hobnobs with miners in the 
gold diggings, with fishermen making 
their salmon hauls for Alaska’s immense 
canning industry, with engineers, indus- 
trialists and colonizers of all kinds. He 
hunts up old sourdouchs to get their own 
tales of the feverish gold rush and jour- 
neys down the Yukon over much of their 
trail—now so comfortable for tourists 
but in ’98 so filled with horror and 
tragedy. He talks with the farmers of 
the New Deal colony in Matanuska. He 
travels by foot, by boat, by train, by air- 
plane from Kotzebue in the far north to 
Sitka and Wrangell in the south. 

But though The Lure of Alaska is al- 
ways intensely human and rich in anec- 
dotes and picturesque personalities, it is 
also packed with fascinating information 
about an extraordinary land. Big scale 
placer mining; air prospecting; Mt. Mc- 
Kinley, the loftiest peak in North Amer- 
ica; Skagway, Fort Yukon, Fairbanks 
and Nome; Eskimos and Indians; the 

_ great reindeer herds that graze on the 
tundra; the Russian settlements made in 
tsarist days; the story of furs, seals, fish 
and canneries—these are but a few of 
the subjects on which this book touches. 
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HARRY A. FRANCK 


As usual Harry A. Franck tells about his 
experiences and discoveries with infec- 
tious enthusiasm and with abundant 
humor. He has written a book which 
will prove a revelation to its readers— 
the long-waited book about our sturdy 
young giant of the North and its hearty, 
turbulent and ever-fascinating life. You 
ought to know about Alaska. Great 
things are happening there, and this book 
gives you a chance to share in the excit- 
ing adventure of building a new civiliza- 
tion in the North. 

This special edition of The Lure of 
Alaska is a volume of three hundred and 
six pages with a beautiful, animated end- 
paper map in two colors and handsome 
jacket in three colors. It is profusely 
illustrated with -ninety-four pictures 
taken in all parts of the country. 

In addition to the book we are also 
offering our members another one of the 


‘splendid N.T.C. maps which have proved 


so popular. This map of Alaska is in five 
colors, measures twenty-four by twenty- 
five inches and is enclosed in a glassine 
envelope. 

This special edition of The Lure of 
Alaska is offered to members at the 
moderate cost of $2.50. An edition of 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
-the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and ull 
movements that make travel safe und attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


The Lure of Alaska is issued for the gen- 
eral public at a much higher sum with- 
out, of course, the fine map. 

Members who desire to receive this 
publication may do so by writing to the 
Secretary of the Club. 


AMERICA’S NEWEST PARK 


The Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park was formally opened by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on June 22 at Newfound 
Gap. For many years the great national 
parks have been built west of the Missis- 
sippi River, where land was easily ob- 
tainable. Unfortunately, most of the na- 
tion’s great public recreational areas 
were thus inconveniently removed from 
the largest-centers of population. For 


all practical considerations, they were 


well-nigh inaccessible to the casual va- 
cationist of the East, or the tourist of 
moderate means and limited time. The 
Smokies, however, are within a day's 
drive of more than half the nation’s pop- 
ulation. But this depreciates the gen- 
uine merit of the park itself, which is 
one of the largest and most attractive in 
the nation’s chain. 

The sheer expansiveness of the Smokies 
is refreshing to eastern city-dwellers, who 
know of wide open spaces only by repute. 
The park contains 440,000 acres (687 


square miles) and so many peaks that - 


each tourist is almost guaranteed a moun- 
tain all to himself. Essentially, it is an 
upland recreational area. For 36 con- 
secutive miles in the park (which is 54 
miles long and 19 miles wide), the 
Smokies maintain an altitude of more 
than 5,000 feet. In this range 16 peaks 
are more than 6,000 feet high—all of 
them just a trifle lower than the highest 
mountain east of the Mississippi, Mt. 
Mitchell. 

The white men got both mountains and 
name from the Cherokees, an Indian 
tribe which lost this lofty empire in one 
of the most shameless land steals in 
American history. The Cherokees named 
the range for the tenuous mist and deep 
blue haze prevailing in the region. When 
the tribe was ordered to Oklahoma by 
the federal government one hundred 
years ago, the more hardy fled into the 
recesses of the Smokies, lived and bred 
there until public conscience restored 
to them a remnant of their land. De- 
scendants of these Indians now live on 
Qualla Reservation, at the eastern gate- 
way to the park, virtually unnoticed un- 
til the tourists began to stream by their 
cabin doors. 

A natural arboretum, the Smokies con- 
tain 129 native tree species, and well 
over 1,000 wild flowers have been listed 
in the mountains. All the plants identi- 
fied in the area total over 4,000—a larger 
range than has been found in any equal 
area in the temperate zone. The park 
contains twice as many kinds of plants 
as are found in all Europe. 
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By DEMIE 
GENAITIS 


NASSAU 


© Fresh from the historic and conjectural world of the 
Fair, you'll find Nassau as serenely stimulating as a tall 
drink on a sultry day. That you don’t have to sell your 
soul and good spirits shopping for new clothes is one of 
the pleasures of such a cruise. Take less than you're 
tempted and you'll find you have enough. The gay-colored 
silk surah gown shown here can be worn for evening af- 
fairs. Lord and Taylor have it. For a breezy afternoon ex- 
ploring Nassau, you might wear a green silk crepe wind- 
breaker blouse with a separate pleated skirt. Abercrombie 
& Fitch have it. Sports and evening clothes will suffice 
for this most charming spot on the face of the earth where 
pirate Blackbeard once luxuriously stretched his legs after 
a heavy day and where the surprising moon keeps proving 
every night it’s no small tropical myth. 

Editorial Note: The sports clothes featured on the models 
on the front cover furnished through the courtesy of 
B. Altman & Company. 


Photos by Bradley, 
Hibbs and Farkas 


This summer, when the World of Tomorrow be- 
comes just a foot-sore yesterday, you'll need re- 
laxation and a chance to assimilate your Fair ex- 
perience. The following pages present several 
suggestions to help you make this the most out- 
standing summer of your life. 


FOR 
TROPIC sTaR CAZING 
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HORSEBACK IN THE 
MAINE WOODS ON A 
MISTY MORNING 


LOCAL COLOR IN NANTUCKET—SHIP MODELS AND WINDMILLS 


Mer the ine of Sher, 


A RESORT VACATION 


Retreat to the resorts along the eastern coast of the United States and 
you go back hundreds of years, yet find modern comforts and conveni- 
ences. Mountains and valleys, woods and the seashore all put their 
heads together to preserve the piquant history of the past for you. Even 
fashions are matching the steadfast atmosphere of these resort localities. 
The play suit shown on this page is an exact copy of a print worn fifty 
years ago when garments as brief as this were not mentioned in the 
presence of ladies. This Arnotex Morning Glory muslin, designed by 
Travelo, does not fade, long and bright though the sun may shine—just 
as Rip Van Winkle and his ilk cannot fade from their local atmosphere, 
introduce as we will modern society and summer play. 
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LOOKING DOWN ON 

FISH PARADISE AT 

MONTAUK MANOR, 
G Nae 


Photos by Charmante Studio, Groenhoff 
and Merryman 


ADDED LOCAL COLOR—THE CORRECTLY DRESSED GUEST 


Mer ie Whrld of De ae 


PUERTO RICO 


SAINT’S cistern—A painting of Saint Cris- 
topher hangs at the end of this huge cistern 
in Fortress San Cristobal. It has hung here 
for hundreds of years. It is said that once 
when the residents were entirely dependent 
on it for their water, the cistern went dry 
during a long siege. During this impending 
catastrophe, the painting which had long 
hung in the cistern was found in a near-by 
chapel. No sooner was it returned than the 
cistern again filled up. In this photo the 
painting is forty-five feet away. The water 
is eight to ten feet deep. 

HAUNTED sentry box—This is the haunt ot 
the seventeenth-century Spanish soldier who 
is said to have disappeared mysteriously. All 
that was left of him was a ghost which 
graces the high battlements of Fort San 
Cristobal, one of the oldest fortifications in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

GALLEON in a secret dungeon—the story goes 
that long ago a political prisoner was thrown 
into a dark hole of this dungeon in San 
Cristobal. Each year he drew a Spanish 
galleon on the wall. Three such galleons can 
be seen today. 

THE BLUE cobblestones of San Juan streets 
were brought to Puerto Rico in the ancient 
galleons of the conquistadors. The white 
church seen in the background is the church 
of San Jose, the oldest church in continuous 
use in America. Here, among other relics, 
lies the crucifix worshiped by Ponce de Leon, 
the first governor of Puerto Rico. 
SENORITA Eva Suarez goes to a masquer- 
ade ball at the Casa de Espafia, one of the 
most beautiful buildings in San Juan. Numer- 
ous dances and Spanish fiestas are planned 
for the summer Séason for~-visitors. 


SAINT’S CISTERN 


SENORITA GOES TO 
A MASQUERADE BALL 
IN PUERTO RICO 


BLUE COBBLESTONES 
AND ANCIENT WHITE 
CHURCH IN SAN. JUAN 


GALLEON IN A SECRET DUNGEON 


THE HAUNTED SENTRY BOX 
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Mer the Whrld of ee | 


BERMUDA 


AN ARTIST at work in the grass—John Lavalle of Boston, 
Massachusetts., reproduces the softly gay colors of Bermuda 
and their combinations are as elusive as they are striking. 


Mr. Layalle is vacationing here with Mrs. Lavalle. 


GREETING the Queen of Bermuda from a motor boat are the 
F honeymooners Mr. and Mrs. James Withington Hull of 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. She is the former Marguerite 
Foss, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Foss of Pittsfield. 
Greeting friends and potential acquaintances on incoming 


ships in this fashion is a popular and exciting pastime on 
these islands. 


A LILY for Robert, the macaw who works for the Lili Per- 
fume Factory, is accepted. He earns his livelihood by saying 
“hello” and “goodbye” to all visitors who come to Bailey’s 
Bay to see how perfume is made. 

SOCIAL REGISTER on a picnic—Miss Jean Kelly of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, is seen outward bound with bicycle, 
lunch, and Mr. Alexander McIlvaine of New York. She is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. Livingstone Kelly of 
Providence. 


FUROR comes to Bermuda in the form of this new type of 
popular French bicycle which is being manipulated by Mrs. 
William P. T. Preston of New York. She has been staying 
in Bermuda for nearly a year. 

HONEYMOON ina carriage—Mr. and Mrs. Macrae Sykes of 
Bayside, Long Island, drive through Hamilton on a shopping 
tour. They are visiting at “Thrums’” in Pembroke. She is 
the former Jean George, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
F. George of Bayside. : 
TRYLON and perisphere theme—Junior Leaguer Miss Mar- 
jorié Chapman of Albany, New York, introduces some New 
York World’s Fair atmosphere into Bermuda. She observes 
that a bicycle wheel is as good a perisphere as any. And 
the first coral-limestone roof which is sighted by passengers 
on incoming ships is the most welcome trylon in the world. 
This World of Yesterday is a desired World of Tomorrow 
for everyone who has been here once. 

PARADISE enow—Mr. and Mrs. Dixon Morgan of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are spending a honeymoon in what they main- 
tain is the ideal of ideal ways. Their smiles seem to prove 
their point. She was formerly Martha McIntosh, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. McIntosh of Cleveland. 


PARADISE ENOW WITH SIP STRAWS AND THERMOS BOTTLE 
AT CORAL BEACH — LOOKS LIKE FUN, DOESN’T IT? 
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2 toe to Day cean Pochon 


DURATION COST ROUTE AND S.S. LINE DESTINATION 


2 days $16.50 
4 days 60.00 
4 days 45.00 Eastern Steamship Co. Bermuda 


1 Eastern Steamship Co. Norfolk, Va. 
2 
1 

5 days 60.00 3 Holland America Line Bermuda 
4 
4 
1 


Furness Bermuda Line Bermuda 


6 days 55.00 Clyde Mallory Lines Miami, Fla. 
6 days 45.00 Clyde Mallory Lines Charleston, S. C. 


8 days 75.00 Eastern Steamship Co, Bermuda, 

Havana, Cuba 
82 days 75.00 3 Holland America Line Nassau, 

Havana, Cuba (T) QUEBEC 
10 days 104.75 4 Clyde Mallory Lines Miami, 


Havana, Cuba 


MONTREAL 
11 days 97.50 3 Holland America Line Bermuda, Nassau, 7) 
Havana, Cuba 


11Y2 days 145.00 7 Clarke Steamship Co. Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward 


Island, Gaspe, 
Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Mon- 
treal, Canada 


12 days 120.00 5 Munargo Line Nassau, Miami, NEWYOR 
Fla., Havana, 


Cuba 


Greurness! Redicro Halifax, St. 
12 days 135.00 Tce tan Pierre, St. John ai 


13 days 105.10 4 Clyde Mallory Lines Miami, Fla., 
‘ Galveston, Texas 

13 days 130.00 3 Holland America Line Curacao, 
LaGuaira, Virgin 
Islands 

13 days 130.00 4 Clyde Mallory Lines Puerto Rico, 
St. Thomas, 
Barbados, 
Martinique, 
Bermuda 


NORFOLK 


BERMUDA 
4 


JACKSONVILLE 


(3) 
"Se ne he NASSAU 


7 es 
LOOP ess oS SVIRGIN ISLANDS 


PUERTO RICO 


Gane 


CURACAO 


LEE AE AEE EY AES 


Nautical Fun at its Best! 


July 14 and 28 -S. S. Veendam - 13 days 
Curacao, La Guaira, St. Thomas - $130 up 


For real vacation fun visit these three fascinating West 
Indies ports—Curacao, a shopper’s paradise—La Guaira, 
with ample time to visit Caracas high in the foothills of the 
towering Andes—and St. Thomas, one of the most beauti- 
ful of West Indian ports. For full details regarding these 
and later Cruises consult your Authorized Travel Agent or 
Holland-America Line, 29 Broadway, New York. 


From New York fortnightly 
on Saturdays 


Cruise on the popular Munargo to 
three famous and colorful cruise 
ports! Outdoor pool, orchestra, en- 
tertainment and cruise director. Two 
calls at Nassau including visit. to 
world-famous Paradise Beach. Two 
calls at Miami, with 50 mile motor 
tour of Greater Miami. 2 days and 
2 nights in Havana with sightseeing. 


MUNARGO LINE 
COMPANY 


Appiy to any authorized Travel 
Agent or 632 Fifth Ave., or Pier 3, 
North River, N. Y. 


THAT 
FEATURE 


Rates Include All Meals and 
Stateroom Accommodation 


Cool, sea-tang cruises on big, 
modern Clyde-Mallory liners .. . 
famous for fun. Deck sports, 
dances, parties fine food, 
comfortable accommodations. 


to JACKSONVILLE, 6 days with day- 
light day ashore; 6-hour call at Charles- 
ton each way . . . Sailing every Tuesday. 
Round Trip 


to MIAMI, 6 day cruises with daylight 
day ashore. Sailing every Wednesday and 
Saturday. Round Trip 


Other All-Expense Cruises include: MIAMI 
BEACH 9-10-13 days, $73 and up. 
HAVANA, 10 and 13 days, with calls at 
Miami, choice of fine hotels, $104.75 and 
up. TEXAS, 13 days with calls at Miami, 
1% days at Galveston Beach hotel, 
$105.10’ up. ST. AUGUSTINE, 6 to 13 
days; 2 to 9 days at hotel, $62.20 up. 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 


to PUERTO RICO . .. ST. THOMAS, 
VIRGIN ISLANDS... BARBADOS... 
MARTINIQUE and BERMUDA 


Sailing July 8, 22, August 5, 19. Popu- 
lar “IROQUOIS” . ample time in 
each port. 13 days 


Ask for Illustrated Literature 
Apply your Travel Agent or 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


545 Fifth Ave., or Pier 34 N.R., N. ¥. 


It’s a grand combination! The “pleasure-planned” 
voyage on the magnificent ““Monarch” or “Queen” to 
breeze-swept, delightful Bermuda ., . . where the aver- 
age summer temperature is only 77 degrees. With 
Furness you’re “in Bermuda” from the moment you 
sail, for these huge ocean liners were designed for the 
pleasure of Bermuda visitors . . . tiled pools, Sperts 
Decks, cocktail bars, night clubs . . . smart British 
service, luxurious accommodations including bath 
with EVERY room. And ashore the fun continues, 
with a leading hotel... a private beach . . . an entire 
resort estate reserved as headquarters for your Island 
enjoyment. Don’t miss it! 


Low Cost Bermuda Vacations 
$ 60.00 up 
$ 73.50 up 
$ 91.50 up 
$115.50 up 


Or similar trips of varying dura- 
tion, including room with bath on 
ship and accommodations at lead- 
ing Bermuda hotel (except on 4- 
day cruises). Round trip $60 up. 
As about special features of 
escorted cruises. 


Sailings from New York at least 
twice weekly throughout the summer 


Apply to your own TRAVEL AGENT or Furness Bermuda Line, 
34 Whitehall St., or 634 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FURNESS 


The Way To Bermuda 


Lea d's 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


Here it is! The summer vacation that 


thrills thousands every year... 
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° 
INCLUSIVE TOURS T 


BERNUDA 


DAYS 96 


7 pays IN BERMUDA 


Ss. S- ACADIA 


Sailing from New York 
Saturdays, July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; 
Aug. 5, 12, 19; Sept. 2. 
Includes room and meals aboard 


Acadia, guest-house accommoda- 
tion and meals in Bermuda. 


Hotel slightly higher. 
Straight Round-Trip Passage UP 
And 4-Day Round-Trip to 

Bermuda, 

Write for illustrated cruise-tour booklet 


BERMUDA 


wi WAVANA Cinises “Tours 


For information about ad- 
ditional all-expense Ber- 
muda tours: SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT; or ap- 
ply Pier 18, North River; 
or 5 W. 49th St., Rocke- 
feller Center (just off 


Fifth Ave.), New York, 
Tel, COrtlandt 7-9500. 


EASTERN 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


EASTERN STRAMSHIP LINES 


our thrilling World’s Fair 
‘to luxuriate at leisure 
where you may enjoy the 
comfort, service and cui- 
sine of an exclusive club 
. to frolic in still water 
or surf warmed by the Gulf 
Stream ... sail lazily be- 
fore a southwest breeze or 
speed “up harbor” in a 
motor boat... play good 
golf and tennis... ride to 
hounds over flower sprin- 
kled Moors, or find quiet 
and aloneness on 
stretches of 
beach. 


great 
sun-warmed 


AMERICAN BAR — CONTINENTAL 


SERVICE 


: 
: 
: 


THE 
WHITE ELEPHANT 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


Unusual as its name. 

The White Elephant in- 
vites you after the whirl of 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

» 

MeAGses Aageo Urs Eat TS 


Peeters ee 
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AROUND NEW YORK’S RESTAURANTS 
AND NIGHT CLUBS 


MON PARIS—(ElLdorado 45-9800) 
142 East 53rd St. The finest band in 
town decorates this most attractive 
night spot—Charlie Murray's. The 
Royal Lukewella Hawaiians entertain 
in the cocktail room. Minimum $2.00. 
Dinner, from $2.50. 


SAVOY PLAZA—(VOlunteer 
5-2600) Fifth Ave. & 59th St. Emile 
Petti’s orchestra supplies the music. 
Dwight Fiske at 12:15 and 1:15 except 
Sun. A charming after-dinner and 
cocktail spot. Minmium $2.00-$3.50. 
Dress optional. 


CHEVALIER — (Eldorado 5-8588) 
53 East 54th St. You will like the 
Chevalier if you enjoy dining amid 
modern surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 
Luncheon from $1.; Dinner from 
$1.50. Music by Muzak. 


PENTHOUSE CLUB—(PLaza 3- 
6910) 30 Central Park S. French and 
Russian food in a sky-high retreat with 
a sweeping view of Central Park. 
Lunch $1.25, dinner from $2. Spivach, 
singers, and others entertain. No cover 
or minimum. 


FEFE’S MONTE CARLO — (PLaza 
5-7341) 49 East 54th St. An elaborate 
new night-spot. Ted Straeter’s and Bob 
Knight’s orchestras. Franklin Hughes’ 
“Fascinating Ladies.” Mary Westcott, 
singer. A la carte. Cover after 10 
p.m. $2.50. Closed Sun. 


MONTPARNASSE—(BUtterfield  8- 
2345) 50 East 79th St. A very smart 
night club that broke away from tradi- 
tion and opened uptown. Has charm, 
excellent cuisine, and a delightful clien- 
tele. There is no cover or minimum. 
Dinner is from $2.25. Hal Saunders 
and Don Rodriguez orchestras. 


LE PERROQUET — RHinelander 4- 
9478) 134 East 61st St. Travaso Trio 
plays for dancing. Lunch 75c, dinner 
from $1.75, including crepes suzette 
and a bottle of wine. No cover or 
minimum. Opens 5 Sun. 


EL MOROCCO—(ELdorado 5-8769) 
154 East 54th St. Gay late spot with 


two orchestras, where celebrities come 


to see and be seen. Dinner a la carte. 
Cover after 10:30 p.m. $2. Best to 
dress. 


PLAZA HOTEL— (Plaza 3-1740) 
Fifth Ave. & 59th St. The Persian 
Room boasts the orchestras of Jack 
Marshard and Nicholas D’Amico; 
Maurice and Cordoba dancers, Sheila 
Barrett, impersonations. Dinner $3.50- 


$4. Cover, $1.50, Sat. $2.50. Must 
dress. 
STORK CLUB—(PLaza 3-1940) 3 


East 53rd St. The alternating bands 
here are Sonny Kendis’ and Jose Lo- 
pez’. Special entertainment Sunday eve- 
nings. Dress preferable. Cover $2.00. 


RITZ-CARLTON — (PLaza 3-4600) 
Madison at 46th. The Ritz is a haven 
for those in search of the real gourmet 
tradition. Formal dress optional. Ar- 
mand Vecsey and his orchestra provide 
background music at dinner and 
luncheon. Oak Room also open for 


‘luncheon and dinner. 


ST. REGIS—(PLaza 3-4500) Fifth 
Avenue at 55th. The Iridium Room 
features an ice show. White tie and 
tails are rather necessary. Dinner $3.50; 
$4.00 on Sat. Cover charge $1.50 and 
$2.50. Music by Charles Baum. On 
The Roof, “St. Regis Roof Ruffles.” 
Joseph Rine’s orchestra. Dinner $3.50; 
($4.00 on Sat.) and a la carte. Cover 
$1.50 and $2.50. Closed Sun. 


CASA MANANA—(COlumbus 4- 
7070) 7th Avenue at 50th. “The Big 
Show” Billy Rose’s musical review. 
Ozzie Nelson’s and Jay Freeman’s or- 
chestras. Dinner from $2.00. 


SHERRY NETHERLAND (VOlun- 
teer 5-2800) Fifth Avenue at 59th. 
Old-time movies in cocktail lounge 
from 5 to 7. Tcharkovsky’s orchestra. 
Lunch from $1.00; dinner $1.75. Sun. 
dinner $2.25. No music Sun, 


SHERRY’S — (PLaza_ 3-0200) 300 
Park Avenue. Louis Sherry Room has 
Bernie Dolan and a Meyer Davis or- 
chestra playing at luncheon and dinner. 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


OCEAN CITY, N. fj. 
Largest Beachfront  , 


Hotel in America’s 
Greatest Family Resort 


3 hours from New York. 
Surf bathing at our door or 
swimming in our three out- 
door sea water pools—one 
for children—all amusements 

_ —Special facilities and rates 
for children — Delightful 
clientele—Season June 24th 
to September 25th—Rates in- 
cluding meals from $8.00 
daily—lor reservations or in- 
formation write direct to New 
York office, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
Phone Circle 5-8466. 


THE FLANDERS 


J. Howard Slocum, Manager 


- Ocean City, N. J. 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH 
within the shadow of 


WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS : 


HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 
return each summer to 
the Crawford House at 
Crawford Notch. Up- 
to-date rooming space— 
the best of food—music 
by Boston Symphony 
players—Golf - Tennis - 
Swimming - Riding - 
Boating - Hiking - no 
hay fever. Season June 
30-Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals $6. a day and up. 
Booklet and diagnosis 
\ of weekly rates - address: 


MT. 


NEW 


Barron Hotel Co., 
Crawford ‘Notch, N: H. 
Or ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH -NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Jtion of possessing the finest back- 
yround for its daily maneuvers of 
any regiment in the world: the ex- 
juisite eighteenth-century facades of 
the four wings of the Amalienborg 
palace in Copenhagen might have 
been expressly designed to display 
the formal intricacies of guard- 
changing to the best possible advan- 
tage. 

Splendid as is this setting, it must 
be admitted that Tessin’s noble pal- 
ace in Stockholm runs it a close 
second; only a certain lack of in- 
timacy relegates it to the second 
place. The King of Sweden’s Guards, 
who parade in front of it, wear a 
uniform which in its turn, so rapidly 
do fashion and political institutions 
|change, has now acquired an anti- 
quarian interest; for the infantry 
| regiment is dressed in a uniform in- 
‘distinguishable to the untrained eye 
from that of the pre-War Prussian 
Guard, while the cavalry in full 
/dress sport a helmet identical with 
that worn by certain cuirassier regi- 


| 


‘ments in the old Imperial German 
‘army. This is not altogether surpris- 
“ing, free trade always having been 
the rule in the world of military 
fashions, and during the years im- 
‘mediately preceding the war Ger- 
many was naturally the greatest ex- 
‘porter, so that one finds the pickel- 
-haube in places as far apart as 
Stockholm and Rio de Janeiro. 

This being so, it is only to be ex- 

pected that the most polyglot col- 
lection of martial millinery is found 
in that part of the world where the 
influence of the great military pow- 
ers has not been most constantly 
working; namely, the Balkans. Here 
|fhe various potentates have from 
time to time dressed their armies 
in uniforms modeled on those of 
-pre-War Austria, Germany or Rus- 
sia in accordance with the policy of 
alliances which they favored at the 
moment; when the foreign policy 
was changed a corresponding alter- 
ation took place in the appearance of 
the army. Today Rumania, under 
the rule of a monarch whose en- 
lightened and personal interest in 
sartorial matters is truly worthy of 
a great-great-great-nephew of George 
IV, is the paradise of the amateur of 
uniforms. Here survive and flourish 
all those sabretaches and dolmans, 
those aiguillettes and cuirasses, those 
brandenburgs and eagle - crested 
helms, the implied presence of which 
always lent such a spice to the works 
of the late Sir Anthony Hope and 
which in fact added so palpable a 
glitter to the performance of the 
earlier operettas of the talented Mr. 
Lehar. 

The present full-dress uniforms of 
the Rumanian Guards _ regiments 
show a marked Prussian influence, 
which is not surprising as they date 
from the time of the first Hohenzol- 
lern king of that country. The hel- 
mets, it will be noticed, are almost 
identical, save for their plumes, with 
those of the Swedish Guard. 
With the passing of the old em-. 
pires newer influences have begun to 
work, and today the French steel 
helmet for active service and the 

black beret are reminders of France’s 
tather battered Near-Eastern al- 
liances. So far Rumania has set a 
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GUARDIANS OF EUROPE’S RULERS 
(Continued from page 10) 


splendid example in not sacrificing 
the decorative aspects of military 
life to purely utilitarian considera- 
tions, but how long she will con- 
tinue to be in a position to do so 
remains uncertain. Already an army 
order has been issued that has 
caused grave concern to many of 
us: in future, it is announced, the 
wearing of monocles will only be 
permitted in the cases of officers 
having an oculist’s prescription: De- 
lenda est Ruritania! 

While Greece can in no way com- 
pete with the variety of uniforms to 
be found in Rumania, she can never- 
theless boast a Guards regiment 
whose appearance on parade is not 
only in the highest degree picturesque 
but also unique among the troops of 
Europe. The Evzones, or Evzonoi, 


to give them their correct plural, 
irregular 


were originally bands of 


richly appareled, and although the 
recent history of the country has 
forced certain economies upon Fer- 
dinand’s son and successor, the Royal 
Guard at least retain a smart and 
picturesque uniform. 

So far all the uniforms which we 
have discussed are to be found in 
countries enjoying a monarchical sys- 
tem of government; but, while it is 
only natural to expect that such 
countries should display the great- 
est and richest variety, it must not 
be assumed that republics are alto- 
gether immune from fondness for a 
little military display. France’s Garde 
Républicane is a splendid body of 
men. To the average person it may 
sometimes seem that the sole function 
of this corps is the almost continu- 
ous rendering of “La _ Bataillon 
Sambre et Meuse” from Radio-Paris, 
but such is far from being the case. 


Eisenstaedt from Pix 


GREEK GUARDS DANCING 


troops from the highlands of Greece 
who, wearing their national costume 
of which the most distinctive feature 
is the pleated linen skirt called a 
fustanella, took part in the war of 
independence. 

With the 


establishment of the 


Greek monarchy they were incor- 


porated in the infantry of the line, 
where they remained until 1866 when 
they were re-established as separate 
units. Of these a certain number of 
men were chosen by the vote of their 
comrades to serve in the Royal 
Guard and the Model Battalion, or 
Protipon Tagma, constituted on the 
occasion of the centenary of Greek 
independence. They are distinguished 
from their fellows by a special rich- 
ness of apparel and such details as 
the curved swords of their officers. 
Of the military costume of other 
countries of the Balkan peninsula 
lack of space prevents detailed de- 
scription; but a word must be said 
in passing on the Bulgarian Royal 
Guard, a soldierlike and splendid 
body of men. Bulgaria was fortunate 
in having for her second ruler in 
modern times Ferdinand of Coburg, 
a prince in whom the Coburg tend- 
ency to parsimony was neutralized 
by a feeling for a proper splendor 
and dignity in the trappings of mon- 
archy. As a result, the court and 
garrison of Sofia were properly and 


The Garde is a semi-military, semi- 
police body, made up of lineal de- 
scendants of the Gendarmerie of the 
Garde Imperiale. It is divided into 
infantry and cavalry, forms the guard 
on all state occasions, accompanies 
the President on visits to Longchamp 
and provides the sentries outside the 
Elysée. The mounted men wear a 
uniform of a dragoon type with a 
crested helmet adorned with a long 
horsetail similar to that formerly 
worn by the Cuirassiers under the 
First and Second Empires; the in- 
fantry sport epaulettes and a shako 
of Second Empire design ornamented 
with a red pompon. 

Up to this point the uniforms that 
I have dealt with have all been tra- 
ditional in character, but there exist 
today in the two great authoritarian 
states bodyguards whose costumes 
owe little or nothing to tradition 
but have evolved in accordance with 
their specialized functions. Hither- 
to the foundation of all military uni- 
forms has been the tunic; but in Italy 
and to a lesser extent Germany this 
has been replaced by the shirt. The 
first appearance of the shirt as a 
principal feature of military cos- 
tume occurred among Garibaldi’s 
supporters in South America and 
followed the liberators to Italy, where 
henceforth it occupied an honored 
place in the national wardrobe. 


It was not surprising, therefore, 
that Signor Mussolini should have 
revived it for his legions, and the 
change from red to black was doubt- 
less dictated on both economic and 
ideological grounds. When, how- 
ever, it came to picking a select body 
of men from among the general mass 
of his supporters to act as the 
Duce’s personal bodyguard, it was 
soon found that, in order to dis- 
tinguish them from their fellows, re- 
course had to be made to slightly 
more elaborate trappings, and the 
tunic returned. 

Although in Italy the picked corps 
of the Fascist militia rather tends 
to absorb the limelight, it must not 
be assumed that older and more pic- 


turesque military units have been 
suppressed. Of these the Royal 
Cuirassiers are perhaps the most 


striking and the Carabinieri the 
most familiar. The former, some- 
times known as the Centi Guardi, 
are a corps modeled on the line of 
the famous Cent Gardes of Napo- 
leon III, and their duties include the 
protection of and attendance op 
the sovereign. The latter are a body 
of men similar in function and con- 
stitution to the Garde Républicaine 
and are of great interest as being the 
only existing military unit in Europe 
to retain the tricorne of Napoleonic 
times, ornamented on gala occasions 
with a striking red and white plume. 

In post-War Germany the shirt was 
elevated to a position of importance 
similar to that which it attained in 
Italy, but the color was of so singu- 
larly unpleasant a hue that it was not 
surprising that when the SS. 
(Schutz Staffel) guards were raised, 
they were supplied with a smart 
black tunic piped with white, which 
concealed most of the shirt. The 
actual bodyguard of the Fiihrer con- 
sists of a picked body of men, select- 
ed from this already élite corps, re- 
joicing in the name of the Todtenkopf 
Abteilung. These men wear the usual 
S.S. uniform with black helmets of 
the new German pattern, and the 
addition of such traditional trim- 
mings as aiguillettes, etc. 

Today, when we have so recently 
recovered from the latest war scare, 
such a survey as. this may perhaps 
be thought to be a flippant and 
unnecessary glorification of the mil- 
itary, unduly underlining the pomp 
and willfully concealing the menace. 
Rather am I of the opinion that it 
strikes a blow for pacifism, for 
could the armies of the world only 
be sidetracked into a struggle for 
sartorial supremacy, how much hap- 
pier and, incidentally, richer we 
should all be. It is a_ significant 
fact that military uniforms attained 
their highest degree of elaboration 
and fantasy in the years between the 
Congress of Vienna and the Crimea, 
the longest period of general peace 
that the continent of Europe has ever 
enjoyed. Could we only encourage 
a tremendous revival of cuirasses 
and shakos, of plumes and dolmans, 
of epaulettes and plastrons, who 
knows but that the great nations of 
Europe might not soon enjoy con- 
ditions as peaceful and as picturesque 
as those so happily prevailing in 
the Vatican City and the Principality 
of Monaco? 
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BAMBOO—SYMBOL OF OLD CHINA 
(Continued from page 31) 


ness of the connoisseur the outline 
of a young and fragile bamboo 
branch. “The bamboo belongs to 
China, as the curved, colored roofs 
of the temples belong to China; or 
the lotus flowers; or the poems by 
iil Leto 

I had met Mr. Chung under pecul- 
iar circumstances. The car which 
I had hired at Peking had taken me 
safely to the Ming Tombs. Yet, on 
my way back, the engine began to 
make sad little noises, slowing down 
in a bored manner until it stopped 
for good, making us stand still and 
dumb amidst the rising shadows of 
the evening. 

It was in 1935 — during China’s 
peaceful intermezzo — and there was 
nothing to fear in this valley but a 
few robbers who were supposed to 
be hidden somewhere in the nearby 
mountains. The chauffeur tried to 
repair our car while I gazed across 
the valley toward the Ming Tombs. 
Solemn rows of phantastic animals 
carved from stone lay in the twi- 
light, forlorn and gray; the pome- 
granate trees melted into the violet 
hues of the hills. 

“No can do,” the chauffeur said, 
shrugging his shoulders and lighting 
a cigarette. By foot we went to the 
next nearest town, because we 
couldn’t .stay in the benighted valley 
forever. The town was Chang-Ping- 
Hsien. We had to walk a few miles 
through the night before we reached 
the sturdy walls which had not yet 
been damaged by Japanese bullets. 
In Chang-Ping-Hsien Mr. Chung 
invited me to stay at his home for 
the night. He happened to overhear 
our story which the chauffeur told 
to the watchman. “I should be greatly 
honored if you would accept my in- 
vitation,’ Mr. Chung said, his hands 
hidden in the sleeves of his Ishang 
which in the dimness of the gateway 
appeared colorless, but turned into a 
happy indigo as soon as we had 
entered his brightly lit home. After 
the inevitable cup of tea, he showed 
me his bamboo drawings. 

I had always been. fond of bamboo, 
but it was only after my acquaintance 
with Mr. Chung that I became aware 
of the importance of this plant in 
Chinese life. Mr. Chung had made 
the study of bamboo his private 
hobby. He told me that there were 
490) different kinds of bamboo to be 
found, sixty species of which had 
been identified as definitely Chinese. 
Bamboo thrives in many different en- 
vironments. It can be found on a 
plain, and it can be seen growing at 
an altitude of 13,000 feet. Most 
beautifully it thrives in a tropical 
climate where the moisture of the 
sea brings out all the brilliancy and 
richness of the leaves. In such a 
region the bamboo grows into a 
gigantic tree, growing rapidly until 
it is more than a hundred feet tall. 
The plants require several years to 
mature, after which they flower and 
die. Mr. Chung talked conscientious- 
ly, pointing at the bamboo drawings 
as if they illustrated every word he 
said. . Examining with esthetic ap- 
preciation the supple curve of a 
slightly bent pole which was sug- 
gested on the paper by a few master- 
ful strokes he explained to me the 
economic importance of bamboo. As 
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‘painter 


a chief product in Chinese trade it 
ranked with silk, cotton, paper, tea 
or oils. 


On my travels through the south 
of China I found few things as de- 
lightful as the sight of a bamboo 
grove. The tall, slender poles stand 
together densely; the delicate greens 
of the foliage tremble in the moist 
blue of the sky; the quality of trans- 
parent colors is set off most beau- 
tifully by the azure of the sea, or by 
the languid veils of the early morn- 
ing. 

It is the special character of bam- 
boo, melancholy and joyful at the 
same time, which appeals to the 
Chinese mind and has made _ the 
bamboo grove a favorite theme for 
poems and drawings. With the sim- 
ple medium of brush and ink the old 
masters of Chinese painting put on 
the paper not only the image of the 
bamboo plant, but suggested through 
lines and shadows all the associa- 
tions which for the Chinese are 
closely connected with bamboo: the 
harplike sounds which swing through 
the air while the wind touches the 
stems and leaves, the monotonous 
fall of the raindrops, the sweet smell 
of the moist stems and their slick 
smoothness. 

“My bamboo paintings I did sim- 
ply to express my overflowing heart,” 
Ni Tsan, a great and extravagant 
of the fourteenth century 
wrote, when telling about the secrets 
of his art. “My endeavor was not 
to give exact representation of their 
likeness, the profusion or scantiness 
of their leaves, the slanting or 
straight position of their branches 

. ” And Li K’an in his Essay 
on Bamboo Painting says: “The 
painter must accumulate his power 
until he arrives at the stage when 
he can rely on himself and possess 
the bamboo completely in his mind 


” 


In poetry the image of the bamboo 
appears again and again, accentuating 
the poet's mood. And when Li Po 


writes about the sweet bamboo flute , 


(“.. I heard someone in the Yellow 
Crane House playing on the sweet 
bamboo flute the tune of the falling 
plum flowers. It was May in the 
waterside city.’’), it is not only the 
sound of the flute which is impor- 
tant to him but the fact that the 
flute should be made from bamboo. 
“You would be surprised,” Mr. 
Chung said, “if I pointed out to you 
all the things which in this room 
alone are made from bamboo.” He 
offered me another cup of tea, offer- 
ing it, according to the Chinese 
rules, with both his hands. “The 
paper of the window. The flower 
stand in the corner—quite an old 
piece by the way. My boy’s toy 
horse. The handle of the brush with 
which these drawings once were 
painted. The bed in which I trust 
you’ will sleep peacefully tonight.” 


We sat down for dinner. Mrs. 
Chung, a fragile and pale. little 
woman, had arranged the table neat- 
ly. She had exceptionally large eyes, 
very dark in their roundish shape 
somehow un-Chinese. Skilfully she 
separated a hard-boiled egg with her 
chopsticks, while her husband shuf- 
fled the white and fluffy rice into his 


mouth, interrupting the conversation 
about bamboo for a little while by 
discussing. the political situation. 
“The Japanese would never dare to 
start another war with us,” he said. 
“Manchukuo is giving them enough 
indigestion.” He smiled complacent- 
ly and filled my bowl with some 
delicately broiled mushrooms. 

“Too bad we don’t have bamboo 
shoots tonight,’ he said. ‘Some ten- 
der bamboo shoots. They should 
form part of any good dinner.” He 
threw at his little wife a disappointed 
glance and sipped the soup. “If I 
had a garden,” he said, “I would 
cultivate nothing but bamboo. I 
would have the plants sent to me 
especially from the south. Bamboo. 
You don’t know what it really means. 
It accompanies us through our 
whole life. 
the bride is carried ceremoniously to 
her wedding is made from bamboo 


The palanquin in which . 


as well as the palaquin which cant 
the coffin. The handle for the execu- 
tioner’s instrument 
bamboo as well as these chopsticks — 
All sorts of our musical instruments 
are made from bamboo.” 

He shook his head and laid down 
his chopsticks. 


is made free 


“| 


“It really is a pity | 


we cannot offer you any bamboo 


shoots tonight. 
They are so delicious to taste, crisp” 
and juicy. And they are so pleasant 
to look at.” Mr. Chung was an 
esthete and a school teacher, and he 
recited the little poem which Po- 
Chu-I wrote more than a thousand 
years ago: 


“My new province is a land of bamboo 
groves. j 
valleys and 


Their shoots 
hills . 
For two farthings I buy a whole bundle. . 
I put the shoots in a great earthen pot. 
And heat them up along with boiling rice, 
The Det as nodules broken like an old bro- 
cade. 
The white skin opened like new pearls... .” 


in spring fill 


I am quite grieved. 


MINING SALT BENEATH THE SEA 7 


(Continued from page 39) / 


like the rumbling of distant thunder. 
Once it died away, activity was re- 
sumed as if the discharge of dyna- 
mite in the cavern where you stood 
were no more than the discharge of a 
cap pistol. 

We walked back to where the blast 
had sent down the first slide of 
gleaming salt rocks. Up at the top 
a light showed. The drillers were 
already at work again. A_ small 
blower had been set up at the foot 
of the cascade of salt to send fresh 
air up to them. Out of that new 
room will come seventy thousand 
tons more of rock salt, or enough to 
keep the plant in operation about 
four months. 

The salt in these coastal deposits 
is of unusual purity which seems al- 
most apparent to the naked eye. 
Crushing and screening are all that 
are necessary to produce the finest 
salt. Only free-running salt, which 
is artificially formed by machine into 
minute cubes, is produced by vacuum 
evaporation of brine in these plants. 
The brine is made by liming the 
pure salt as it comes from the mine, 
and then flooding it with fresh water. 

It was awesome down there in 
that palace of salt, but not at all 
frightening. The air was fresh— 


fresher than it was above ground— 
for the humidity must be rigidly vals 
trolled in the mine so that the walls 
of salt will not sweat. Around me 
were forty men—both white and 
shining black. They were busy and 
they were happy. Since the mines 
have been open there have been no 
fatal accidents and only a few which 
were at all serious. Explosions are 
unknown in a salt mine for there is” 
little gas. . 
One picture, intimate and human, 
sticks in my mind whenever I think 
of that mine. A huge negro, his 
black skin glistening with powdered 
salt, climbed aboard one of the tiny 
railway cars. He seemed poised al- 
most as if for flight, grasping the 
edge of the car with one enormous 


hand. Slowly the cable began to 
unwind. <A smile, like a gash of 
ivory, cut across his broad black 
face. His barrel of a chest ex- 


panded and his voice, rich and full- 
bodied, poured out in song as he was 
lowered at a thirty degree angle to 
the new level which was being opened 
below the present mine. To him it 
was the best of all possible worlds 
and the mine the best place in it. He 
would not have changed places with 
any man. 
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COUNTRY FAIR IN BURMA 
(Continued from page 37) 


laughter, so sure cf itself that it did 
not need to be noisy; nor out of sight 
of gay, harmonious colors, for the 
festival is a great opportunity to meet 
old friends and make new ones, and 
men and women put on for the ad- 
miration of those friends their finest, 
newest clothes. 

Everything was for sale in the 
streets of that ephemeral village: 
food and drink, of course, since there 
is no eating place nearer than the vil- 
lage proper — non-alcoholic drink, 
equally of course, since it is after all 
a ‘eligious festival, and Buddhism 
discourages alcoholic liquors. One 
pleasing and typically Burmese-Bud- 
dhist feature was that in front of 
many of the temporary houses there 
were rows of big porous earthenware 
jars, with cups on them for the free 
use of any who might be thirsty. Such 
provision of water for the passer-by 
is a favorite form of Buddhist well- 
doing, and a very practical one. 

Of course monks formed a large 
proportion of the crowd, each of them 
(if belonging to a strict observance) 
accompanied by a small boy to handle 
for him the money which his rule 
forbids him to touch. It is a very 
strict rule if strictly observed, and 
there are few things which a monk 
may possess—the toga-like saffron- 
yellow robes, and blankets, books and 
writing-gear, for instance—but there 
is nothing in that rule which forbids 
him to /ook at the things for sale. 

And he had plenty to look at. Pat- 
ent medicines, for instance, advertis- 
ing themselves even by loudspeaker ; 
parasols, golden ‘brown for him but 
in flower-bed colors for the women; 
lacquer work, one of the great special- 
ties of Burma; and of course books— 
Burma had practically universal ele- 
mentary education for boys when to 
be able to write was almost to be a 
magician in England, and the ability 
to read a verse of a psalm might save 
a neck from the gallows. Finery for 
the women, too, “ribbons and bibbons 
and loops and lace”; more practical 
things like hats and sandals and 
cooking-pots. Drums were there, es- 
pecially the long trumpet-shaped ones, 
parchment head at one end but open 


-at the other, the long bell adding an 


exciting boom to the dull thump of 
the drum as we know it; and bells, 
especially small ones like sleigh-bells. 
Flat, vaguely triangular gongs were 
displayed, rather like battle-ax blades 
in brass, for presentation to the pa- 
goda; and the round gongs with a 
boss in the center, the sort of gongs 
we know, for secular use—to signal 
alarms or fires or bargain sales or 
auctions, or just to make a jolly noise 
with. For the men were “dah’- 
swords, Japanesy-looking with their 
disproportionutely long wooden 
handles and slightly curved blades. 
These swords are as much a part of 
_up-country male costume as is a cane 
in England. 

Women, men—and children. I think 
Burmese children are even more 
adorable than most, and their entire 
lack of fear or shyness of strangers 
shows how well they are brought up 
and how beloved. If you smile at any 
Burmese urchin, irresistible with its 
little black top-knot of tied-up hair, 
it will invariably grin back at you, 
and very probably come to you and 


talk, worried at your inability to un- 
derstand (“and a grown-up person, 
too!’’). Of course a pagoda festival 
such as this is something they look 
forward to,for months. Children 
were everywhere, little girls very 
proud of their first parasols, smaller 
children carrying around string-oper- 
ated marionette toys — tigers and 
horses and princes 
ing to believe that they owned them. 
Burmese toys are irresistible. I know, 
because I tried in yain to resist them, 
but had to buy a tiger. I tried to per- 
suade myself that it was in order to 
photograph it in the hands of an 
overwhelmed small boy, but really I 
wanted to play with it myself before 
giving it to him. No one in the crowd 
even smiled at my childishness, unless 
with a smile of sympathy. Plenty of 
other grownups were also buying 
toys, choosing them with careful de- 
liberation for absent children and 
grandchildren, and they all played 
with their purchases. (And so would 
you have done, I know). 

My “tiger-boy” led me—literally 
led me, walking just ahead of me, and 
continually colliding with people be- 
cause he looked back all the time to 
be sure that I was coming, and pull- 
ing my coat if I delayed to look at 
a stall—to the merry-go-rounds, and 
I stood him a ride on an elephant 
there. 

We went on together to the peep 
shows, and I spent a whole three 
cents on the six sets of stereoscopic 
views for him. They ranged (he in- 
sisted on my seeing some of them 
myself) from the Tower of London 
to Mickey Mouse, and grownups were 
just as fascinated by them as were 
the children. And then he took me to 
tea with his family, sitting on the 
grass near the pagoda lions, pale 
amber milkless tea with incongruous 
English biscuits: no one talked Eng- 
lish but we got on excellently all the 
same. 

All the toys are marionettes, and 
the marionette- theaters themselves 
are among the most important fea- 
tures of the festival. In the after- 
noon when I was there the drums and 
gongs and cymbals of the orchestras 
were being overhauled, and some of 
the figures repainted. I got a photo- 
graph of one of them which had been 
put out to dry. A’ Burmese lad of 
about fifteen came over to watch me, 
and explained to me in English that 
it was a hermit. He was at a High 
School and his English was good. 

“You will see the acting of them?” 
he asked. “It begins at dark, and con- 
tinues for four or six hours”. My 
last launch left at eight, I explained. 
He sympathized with me on missing 
the show, and then suddenly ran off 
and consulted with his family, living 
in one of those matting-houses near 
by. They at once offered to put me 
up for the night, and lend me mat- 
tress and blankets I had to refuse, 
owing to an engagement in Rangoon, 
but I did so with the greatest regrets. 
Such immediate hospitality to entire 
strangers is typically Burmese, and it 
was the memory of so many little 
kindnesses of this sort that made me 
so loath to leave Burma and so de- 
termined to return there. 

And I am going to return there, 
some day. 
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FORGOTTEN CLIPPERS OF THE GREAT LAKES 


the first whaleback ever slid down 
the ways, unless the unused cargo 
space in the orthodox constructed 
ship jarred the frugal nerves of 
Captain Alexander Macdougal, Scots- 
man, and designer of the first pig. 

It was launched at the Garfield 
Avenue Shipyards at Duluth, Min- 
nesota, in 1889. If conservation of 
cargo space was Captain Macdou- 
gal’s objective, one thing is certain: 
the men who sailed the pigs agreed 
(profanely) that he had achieved it. 

Generally speaking, the pig was a 
steel tube, two to three hundred feet 
long, conical at both ends, with a 
superstructure on the after end which 
housed the galley, mess room, pilot 
house, etc. Its cargo capacity was 
between three and four thousand 
tons. The quarters were so cramped 
that a man could hardly turn with- 
out jamming a mate’s eye out. The 
least sea and the decks were awash. 
In even moderately heavy weather it 
was impossible to move about on the 
topsides without a bosun’s chair. 

The pig was a seaworthy craft— 
mostly—which is about all that can 
be said in its favor. Water rolled 
off its back as off a duck’s. But 
the pig also rolled, sometimes put- 
ting its superstructure under. Once 
in a while it rolled completely over 
and stayed that way. Its crew never 
lived to tell about it. 

For some reason the pig caught on, 
and to the disgust of sailormen, hun- 
dreds were launched in the next 
decade. But as steam had super- 
seded sail, bigger and better ships— 
designed, thank Neptune—as_ ships 
should be designed—superseded the 
pig. 

Captain Macdougal lived to see his 
pet replaced by the largest bulk car- 
riers in the world. He died at his 
home at Duluth, Minnesota, May 
23, 1923. 

There are a few pigs left on the 
lakes, including a monstrosity, the 
Christopher Columbus, plying Lake 
Michigan. Read Berton Braley’s, 
“The Dirty Old Passenger Hog.” 
Most of the pigs were scrapped. 
Some were taken out to salt water 
for use in coastwise navigation. 
Why, God only knows. I saw one 
in San Francisco in 1929. I wasn’t 
a bit interested in it. I had sailed 
and suffered in one of the blasted 
things when I was a youngster. 

To return to my pet grievance 
against American writers, it has al- 
ways appeared strange to me that 
our sagamen have neglected our 
great inland seas. History, heroism, 


adventure — perhaps romance — were 


Only 


a part of the Great Lakes. 


(Continued from page 29) 


Longfellow, of our great America 
poets, has given them a place. Lak 
Superior was: his “shining big se; 
water” in Hiawatha. The lakes ar 
prominent in American and Canadiay 
history. Bloody naval battles hay 
been fought on their waters. The 
were the highroad of discoverers, ex. 
plorers, pioneers. Their shores hays 
echoed to the chansons of the voy- 
ageurs, as fur-laden canoes and ba- 
teaux plowed toward Montreal and 
Quebec. Real live pirates have op- 
erated on them. Guns, drugs, rum, 
yes, and Chinese have been smuggled 
over them. During the abortive at 
tempts at revolution in Canada many 
a cargo of guns was run into Canada 
from sympathizers in the United 
States. That’s the human side— 
heroism, adventure, history, romance, 
etc. But if it’s dry statistics, well, 
here are a few: f 

The tonnage of freight annually 
moving through the Sault Ste. Marie 
ship canal is greater than that which 
“moves through the Panama, Suez 
and Kiel canals combined. The port 
of Duluth-Superior handles more 
marine tonnage than any other city 
in the world with the one exception 
of New York City. In the sum- 
mer at Sault Ste. Marie an unceas- 
ing pageant of ships is on view from 
the massive walls of the lock. An 
average of a hundred ships goes 
through the locks every twenty-fout 
hours. ; 

Five locks, four American and one 
Canadian, have replaced the old 
Mackenzie and American State locks. 
The largest bulk freighters in the 
world have taken the places of the 
Independence, the Chicora and other 
early ships. es: 

I’ve tramped the world over, I’ve 
sailed most of the Seven Seas, but 
the fresh water is still in my bones. I 
get my greatest thrill in the grave- 
yards of Sarnia, Duluth, Kingston 
and Buffalo. For it is in these old 
ports that the fresh-water clippers 
of yore lie neglected, unkempt and 
almost unnoticed—and surely unsung 
When I look at the once sturdy spars, 
the weather-beaten hulls, the dangling 
rigging, I can’t help but hark back 
to the days when wing and wing, 
they breasted the St. Clair’s cur 
rent or the long high rollers of 
Lake Superior. And I know that 
even if steel hulls now plow where 
once wooden cutwaters rode, ad- 
venture, heroism—perhaps romance, 
too—are still to be found on the 
Great Lakes if one knows where to 
look. 

Singing down, down, down, derry 
down... 
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WITH THE AIR PATROL IN THE SOUTHWEST 
(Continued from page 25) 


as an arm of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, has jurisdiction to enforce all 
federal laws relating to customs and 
revenue. 

The Border Patrol Detachment 
operates over a huge area comprising 
the entire states of Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona. In addition, 
they maintain continuous aerial pa- 
trol of fourteen hundred miles of 
the International Boundary Line and 
engage in emergency activities which 
may carry the planes more than a 
thousand miles away from the home 
base. At present, this immense task 
is performed by a compact unit of 
five airplanes equipped with a mass 
of paraphernalia which ranges from 
hurricane warning message blocks to 
stretchers and blankets. 

Aircraft bearing illicit cargo are 
not the only objects that come under 
the Detachment’s discerning eye. 
Isolated roads not leading past estab- 
lished Customs stations are scrut- 
inized for vehicles headed for the 
border; cattle herded too near the 
boundary line; pack animals on sel- 
dom used and remote trails, all come 
in for close inspection. In wooded 
sections even innocent-looking col- 
umns of smoke attract attention on 
the chance that they might come 
from the fires of illicit distilleries. 

The country over which the scout- 
ing planes must fly is diversified and 
vast. Traveling east from the Pa- 
cific, there appear the mountains and 
farmlands of southern California, 
then the dry, sandy, extreme-temper- 
atured wastes of the Yuma Desert. 
These in turn give way to rugged, 
mountainous regions in Arizona and 
the rolling, peak-rimmed valleys of 
southern New Mexico. At El Paso, 
Texas, the Rio Grande River re- 
lieves carefully placed granite mark- 
ers as the line of demarcation be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 
and pursues its boundary duty 
through shifting scenes of mesquite- 
covered flatlands, multi-colored 
canyons and wooded lowlands to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Using the combined facilities of 
the Army and Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority radio and teletype systems, 
the base is able to keep in close 
touch with its planes, though they 
may be on patrol duty hundreds of 
miles away. 

Maintenance and repair work is 
carried out at El Paso by a crew 
of highly trained Coast Guard me- 


chanics and radio men who are kept - 


going at top speed in order to meet 
the rigid requirements for mechan- 
ical perfection laid down by the 
Service. The planes employed by 


the Detachment at the present are 
specially built biplanes constituting a 
compromise between speed, maneu- 
weight- 


verability, cruising radius, 


carrying capacity and low landing 
speed. They are equipped with two- 
way radio, blind-flying instruments, 
armament racks and first-aid gear. 
Another important duty of the 
Border Patrol is to bring aid to the 
sick. It may be called upon to trans- 
port a badly injured person from a 
mining camp to a hospital hundreds 
of miles away, or go out in search 


for lost planes or people in the 
terrible desert lands. It can happen 
that an epidemic is spreading 


throughout some distant community, 
and serums are needed quickly to 
check its murderous progress. Border 
Patrol planes are prepared to act at 
any time to cope with such demands. 
Even when on anti-smuggling patrol, 
each plane carries food, a stretcher, 
blankets and medicinal supplies rang- 
ing from first-aid kits to rattlesnake 
and tarantula bite antitoxins. 

Major disasters of nature provide 
the hardest work. Whenever a seri- 
ous flood or a hurricane is imminent, 
planes are sent out to warn inhabi- 
tants of low-lying and remote areas 
of their approach. Message blocks 
containing printed warnings in two 
languages (many of the residents of 
the Gulf areas are Spanish speaking) 
are dropped from the soaring air- 
planes warning everybody to repair 
to higher ground or safe quarters 
until danger has passed. This pro- 
cedure has been especially effective 
in coping with the dread hurricanes 
which strike with such devastating 
force, 

After the preliminary warning 
efforts comes the serious business of 
cooperating in the rescue of stranded 
and marooned persons, transporting 
of sick and injured, dropping food 
and supplies to isolated communities 
and the ferrying of serums to com- 
bat the inevitable struggle with 
disease that follows in the wake of 
nature’s sterner manifestations. 

The Border Patrol Detachment is 
never idle. Between times, it sand- 
wiches in cooperative activities with 
federal, state and local authorities, 
rendering efficient and impartial as- 
sistance whenever requested. This, 
among other reasons, is why the 
Border Patrol has earned for itself 
the enviable reputation of one of the 
very finest of the government’s mili- 
tary forces—a reputation earned 
without attendant fanfare of pub- 
licity and headlines, 

The citizenry of the far-flung area 
covered by its protecting wings and 
Uncle Sam in Washington take 
equal pride in the manner in which 
this tiny unit of America’s ‘“Peace- 
time Army” upholds the best tradi- 
tions of a Service that has always, 
since its inception, been a credit to 
our country. 
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fairly. The other was that they 
sensed my sincere desire to learn 
rather than to teach or exploit. I 
told them very frankly that in my 
country we enjoyed inventions which 
they did not have. But I told them 
we had not yet acquired wisdom, that 
we had not yet learned the art of 
living. I explained that though in 
theory we bowed to only one God 
instead of many gods or saints, we 
were not true to our deity, but in- 
stead worshiped the comforts gen- 
erated by our machines, worshiped 
wealth and luxury and the appear- 
ance of happiness, but that we had 
little true tranquility in our hearts 
such as I saw reflected on their faces. 

I meant it, and they must have 
sensed that I meant it, for they ac- 


cepted me—at least provisionally. 


The second day after my arrival 
in Tuxpan, I decided on a bold step. 
Seeing that Ernesto was not in favor 
here, I paid him off and dismissed 
him, explaining to him in the pres- 
ence of a small group of natives 
that I did not like his way of dealing 
with them and did not want my repu- 
tation to suffer by being too closely 
identified with him. Though nothing 
more was said, I could tell that my 
prestige was greatly enhanced by this 
move, and I settled down to observe 
the preparations for a pagan fiesta 
and to study the native arts, chief 
of which was obviously weaving, in 
which the Huichols probably excel 
all other Indians on the continent. 

The most striking thing about a 
Huichol Indian’s appearance is his 
distinctive garb. If, from a bolt of 
natural white or brown wool home- 
spun cloth a yard wide you were to 
cut a piece about three yards long, 
make a slash lengthwise in the center 
of it for your head, allow it to hang 
over your shoulders and bind it in 
place by a handsome hand-woven 
sash at the waist line, you would be 
dressed very much as is the aver- 
age Huichol male. But even then 
some essentials would be lacking. You 
would yet need to let your straight 
black hair grow long enough for 
two braids, which you might arrange 
in any of several ways, holding it in 
place with a lovely band woven in 
color by your wife. Similar bands 
over your shoulders would support 
several hand-woven bags of wool 
measuring some twenty-five by forty 


centimeters. Every motif on every 
object would bear deep religious 
significance. A whole string of 


smaller bags, woven or embroidered 
in color, would hang precariously at 
the hips. Your hat would be almost 
as ridiculous as those worn by Amer- 
ican women, and would be decorated 
with red flannel crosses, squirrels’ 
tails, wild turkey feathers or other 
accessories depending on your sta- 
tion in the community and a -lot 
of other complicated considerations. 
You might or might not wear cal- 
zones (Indian trousers), but the 
length of your tunic would enable 
you to preserve a decorous modesty. 

Your movement over the surface 
of the earth would be achieved with- 
out benefit of shoes, though a thin 
buckskin sole would be tied to your 
own sole by a correa passing between 
your first and second toes. 

Even then you could not very suc- 
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cessfully pose as a MHuichol until 
you could run long distances by day 
or at night through trackless ping 
woods and over precipitate embank 
ments days on end with practically no 
food. . 

Almost every step the Huichol 
takes from the time he reaches 
adolescence to his death is fraught 
with religious meaning. Fully half 
his waking life is occupied in some 
form of prayer. As I watched the 
natives of Tuxpan prepare for the 
peyote festival I was impressed most 
strongly by their sincerity. 

My first elbow-rubbing with 
Huichol pagan piety was in the mat- 
ter of obtaining food. In Bolafios 
a half-breed woman had supplied me 
with some delicious gorditas she had 
been taught to make by a Huichol 
woman. These had been consumed 
during the delay of getting under 
way. Consequently I had only some 
pinole and Huichol cheese left, be- 


_side two gorditas I had saved as 


samples in order to obtain more. 

When I showed these to some of 
the women, they simply turned and 
walked away. After several attempts 
to find a woman who would make me 
some of these particularly toothsome 
cakes, I asked one of the tribal chiefs 
about it. He shook his head gravely. 
“Not now, not at this fiesta.” Pressed 
for details, he explained that this 
particular kind of cake is prepared 
for one of the numerous fiestas the 
Huichol celebrates each year, and 
trunkfuls of gold would not suf- 
fice to produce them any other time. 
The gods would be offended at mak- 
ing common bread of the sacred 
corn cakes. ; 

So I went back to one of the 
women, explained that ignorance was 
responsible for my unreasonable re- 
quest, and arranged to have tortillas 
and corn gruel delivered to me each 
day. Thus assured of food, I be- 
came generous with my small supply 
of candy, nuts, raisins and the like, 
and was in turn invited to partake 
of the tortillas served around the 
ceremonial campfire which burned 
night and day just outside the door 
of the temple. 

When invited to partake of the 
white man’s brandy which now large- 
ly takes the place of their native 
tesvino, I put my tongue in the open- 
ing of the bottle so as to imbibe 
much less than I pretended, but I 
was careful to do the buying now and 
again, when it seemd my turn. 

As the peyote fiesta is the most im- 
portant of the many pagan cere- 
monies that are woven inextricably 
into Huichol tribal life, I considered 
myself very fortunate to have arrived 
in time to witness it. But, interesting 
as were the tribal feasts, nothing was 
as endlessly astonishing as the weav- 
ing and embroidery of the Huichol 
women. 

Not the least astonishing feature 
of their weaving is the apparatus 
used. In the making of their crude 
looms, if, indeed, they may be so 
designated, two sticks are first cut 
to the desired length, placed parallel 
to each other, and connected by 
hundreds of parallel strands of finely 
spun yarn, so as to form a sort of 
miniature hammock. Smaller sticks 

(Continued on page 49) 
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dart. 


are cleverly notched and tied just 
‘so to certain of these strands as 
‘required by the pattern the artist has 


| in mind (which is exactly where she 
keeps it, for such a thing as draw- 
‘\ing the design in advance is unknown 
| among the Huichols). 


When this 


primitive device is 


| ready for use, its resemblance to a 
| hammock becomes even more pro- 


nounced, for it is hung to a tree. 
Or rather one end is. The other 
is hung about the ample waist of the 
craftsman, as she squats on the earth 


| edging a knife-like stick through the 
| double warp which distinguishes the 
|| Huichol weaving. 
| two, over three, under one, under 

‘two, under three, under four, un- 
| der five, under six, under seven; 


“Ower one, over 


” 


over one, over two. . with ten- 


der care and magic skill the blade is 


propelled in and out from right to 


| left, opening a tiny “tunnel” through 


which the “shuttle” will presently 
(The shuttle is merely a tiny 
ball of yatn.) Two strands dropped 


MASTER WEAVERS OF MEXICO 
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here may be the beginning of a 
deer’s antler; three picked up yon- 
der may become the tip of the petal 
of a rain flower. 

The Huichol designs are notable 
for their beauty and their variety. 

Primitives these people surely are, 
hardly yet emerging from _ their 
archaic stage. How, then, do they 
attain such sophisticated perfection 
in their art? 

Since Huichol art forms are based 
on their native religion, which has 
doubtlessly remained practically un- 
changed for centuries, how can they 


’ gO on year after year originating 


new patterns of high artistic merit? 
Rarely does one see a design re- 
peated. 

When Chinese, Egyptian and Greek 
art flowered, they sprang from well 
advanced cultures. Yet, here we find 
a race of archers and herdsmen, 
barely emerged from the cave-dwell- 
ing stage, creating patterns which 
some authorities consider the equal 
of those left us by the ancients. 


MURANO’S MAGICIANS IN GLASS 
(Continued from page 16) 


| a goblet which requires great skill. 


Meanwhile the apprentice is stand- 
ing by, a glowing ball of glass on his 
rod. At a signal from the master, 
he drops it onto the end of the vessel, 


draws it out as if he were pulling 
taffy. The master cuts it off at the 
required length and quickly returns 
the vessel to the table, working faster 
than the eye can follow as he trans- 
forms the hollow stick into the 
graceful stem of a goblet. By the 
time it is molded, the apprentice is 
again at the master’s side with an- 
other glowing ball, this time to make 
the base. It is attached and cut off 
in identically the same manner as 
the stem, but under the master’s 
hand it becomes a thin and shining 
disk, 

Now the goblet is almost ready for 
the final heating. The glowing rod 
is attached to the base and the ap- 
prentice breaks the contact of the 
rod at the other end by a drop of 
cold water on the hot glass- 
the master trims the top of the gob- 
let with his scissors to make the 
opening, and quickly it is thrust into 
the furnace again for its final re- 
heating. Now when it comes out 
the master will show his artistry, 
for it is the skilful manipulation of 
his tools at this stage which trans- 
forms a hollow vessel with a stem 
and base into a chalice fit for the 
gods. The eyes of the assistant, like 
your own, are fixed on the master. 
Some day he too will be a master 
glass blower. Now there is only 
one task left for him—to let a drop 
of water fall on the glass where it 
meets the rod. A sharp crack—the 
chalice is free. A work of art has 
been born. 


You go on. Not all the workmen 
are making goblets. Some are turn- 
ing out vases. Others are making 


the various parts of a chandelier. 


Always they work in teams—masters 
and apprentices—and always the 


* process is the same whether the re- 


sult is to be a goblet or a vase or 


-Quickly. 


a flat plate. A bubble with life 
breathed into it and molded magically 
into whatever form the master wills. 

As your eyes get accustomed to 
the rather peculiar light of the big 
room you notice that there is a good 
deal more glass being made than 
you thought. You see it standing on 
the wooden shelves behind the kilns. 
You notice men wheeling it away, 
and discover that it is going to the 
warehouse, or to the engraving 
rooms. 

All the raw material for making 
Muranese glass comes from Italy, 
mostly from Trieste; and the work- 
men who make big vases get about 
five dollars a day. In a day’s work- 
ing time they can turn out ten such 
big vases. 

There are about thirty-six glass 
factories in Murano. Broadly speak- 


ing, they fall into two divisions: 
those engaged in making “commer- 
cial” glass, which includes beads, 


“household glassware and glass for in- 


dustrial uses; and those whose work- 
men are of the artist class, produc- 
ing stained-glass windows, chalices 
for churches, engraved and enameled 


goblets, bowls and vases, chandeliers. 


and decorative glass of all kinds. 
These factories and their artists 
and craftsmen represent the great 
tradition of Murano. They live in 
the spirit of the Renaissance, when 
kings and dukes personally visited 
Murano’s kilns, gave orders for such 
works as are found today chiefly 
in museums, and conferred titles of 
nobility on glass blowers whose 
names one associates with the Della 
Robbias, Benvenuto Cellini and 
Giovanni Bellini. Their master work- 
men and artists represent four, five 
and even six generations of the glass 
art. There are a few among them 
whose forebears worked at the 
kilns of the Baroviers, of Guiseppi 
Briati and Domenico Bussolin. And, 
as at the height of the Renaissance, 


(Continued on page 30) 


COMING 


CANADA 
July 6 to 9—Horse Show at Seigniory Club, 
uebec 
July 10 to 15—Calgary Stampede 
July 20 to 24—Indian Days at Banff 
Aug, 21 to 26— Golf Championships at Banff 


FRANCE 

July 9—Dom Perignon Festival at Haut- 
villiers 

July 14—Bastile Day, preceded by La Re- 
traite aux Flambeauxs in Paris 

July 16—Pardon of Ste. Anne at Fouesnant 
and Ste. Anne d’Auray 

Aug. 6—Blessing of the Sea at Douarnenez 
Pardon at Huelgoat 

Aug. 13—Aviation Meet at Biarritz 

Aug. 15—Assumption Day, Pardons at 
Quimper, Le Folgoet, Penmarch, Plou- 
gastel, Roumengol and other towns in 
Brittany 

Aug. 16—Dance of the ‘“‘Bakuber” 
Festival of St. Roch 

Aug. 20—Festival of the “Blue Nets” at 
Concarneau 

Aug, 23 to 27—International Tennis Tour- 
nament at Vichy 

Aug. 27—Pardon of Ste. Anne de-la-Palud 
Processions at Boulogne; Honfleur and 

Chateauneuf 

Grand Prix at Deauville 

N.B.—The fountains in Versailles play on 
May 14, June 4, July 2 and 16, Aug. 6, 
Sept. 3 and October 1. Those _in the 
Trianon play May 21, June 18, July 16, 
Aug, 20 and Sept. 17 


GERMANY 
July 6 to 9—Haydn Festival at Bad Ems 
July 14 to 23—International Riding, Jump- 
ing and Driving Tournament at Aachen 
eee tennis championships at 


at the 


Hambu: 

July 16 ‘o 19—Fast Prussian Folk Festival 
at Labian 

July 20—Rhoen Gliding Competition on the 
Wasserkuppe 

July 23—International Motor Car Races at 
Nuerburgring 

July 25 to Aug, 28—Wagner Festival at 
Bayreuth 

July 30—‘‘The Brown Ribbon of Germany” 


Race at Munich 
July 30 to Sept. 6—The Salzburg Festival 


Aug. 2—Hindenburg Commemoration at 
Tannenberg 

Aug. 6—Lake Festival at Konigs and Hinter 
Lakes, Berchtesgaden 


Aug. 10 to 20—Continental Polo Champion- 
ships at Hamburg 

Aug. 20—International Dance Tournament 
for Professionals at Bad Pyrmont 
German Fair of the East until the 23rd 
at Konigsberg 
International Students World Games un- 
til the 27th at Vienna 

Aug. 27 to 31—Autumn Fair at Leipzig 

Aug. 27 to Sept. 3—International Races at 
Baden-Baden 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 

July 3 to 7—Open Golf Championship at St. 
Andrews 

July 4 to 8—Royal Agricultural Society of 
ree end Centenary Show at Windsor 

ee Pans Tynwald Ceremony on the Isle 
Co} 

July * ote 8—Royal Regatta at Henley-on- 
Thames : 

July 8 to 15—Pageant at Kenilworth Castle, 
Warwickshire 

July 17—Swan Upping at Vintry Wharf, 
London : 

July 17 to 29—Dolmetsch Music Festival at 
Haslemere 

July 1 to 29—Tewksbury Cathedral Fes- 
tiva 

July 29 to ges ee Regatta at Cowes, 
Isle of Wigh 
Military Se chlight Tattoo at Tideorth, 
near Salisbury 

Aug. 7—International Grand Prix Motor 
Racing at Limerick 
International Athletics Meeting at London 
Welsh National Eisteddfod until the 12th 

at Denbigh 

Aug. 8—Lammas Market and Fair at St. 
Andrews 

Aug. 8 to 11—Royal Dublin Society’s Horse 
Show 

Aug. 12—Grouse Shooting Begins 

Aug. 16—Sheep Dog Trials at Aberystwyth 

Aug. 16, 17—Welsh National Sheep Dog 
Trials at Llanfairfechan 

Aug. 18, 19—Highland Games at Inverness 

Aug. 19—International Ulster Grand Prix 
for Motor Cycling at Belfast 

Aug. 25, 26—Cowal Highland Gathering at 
Dunoon, Scotland 

Aug. 26—Riding of the Marches at Irvine, 
Scotland 
AEE ES of the Great Fair at Car- 

isle 

Aug. 30, 31—English National Sheep Dog 

Trials at Windermere 


ITALY 
July 15—Feast of Santa Rosalia at Palermo 
July 17—Festival of the Redeemer at Venice 
July 30—Automobile Races at Leghorn 
Aug. 1, 2—Feast of the Pardon of Assisi 
Aug. §—-Festival of the Madonna of the 
Snow at Rome 
Aug. 7—Giostra del Saracino at Arezzo 
Aug. 8 to 31—International Cinematographic 
Show at Venice 
Aug. 14—Procession of the ‘‘Cero’’ 
Aug. 15—Feast of the Assumption, 
cially celebrated at Orvieto 
Aug. 16—The Palio at Siena 
Aug. 31 to Sept. 14—World’s Fencing Cham- 
pionship at Merano 


at Siena 
espe- 


EVENTS 


MEXICO 

July 8—Plume Dance at Teotitlan del Valle, 
Oaxaca 

July 16—Fiesta of the Virgen del Carmen in 
Oaxaca 

July 19—Harvest Festival in Juchitan, Te- 
huantepec 

July 24—Dances of the Moors and Chris- 
tians at_Torreon on the feast of St. James 

Aug. 1—Festival at Saltillo; also on Aug. 6 

Aug. 2—Fair at Tulancingo, Hidalgo, with 
bull fights and native dances 
ug. 8—Festival at San Lorenzo, Chihuahua 

Aug. 10—Celebration of the “Rosario de 
Amozoc”’ at Amazoc, Puebla 

Aug. 15—Feast of the Assumption at Hua- 
mantla, Tlaxcala 


SCANDINAVIA and FINLAND 


July 8, 9—Drama Festival at Ramsele, 
Sweden 

July 16—Gold Cup Yacht Race Opens at 
Helsinki, Finland 

July 17—Opening of the Hammerfest Exhi- 
bition, Norway 

July 20 to Aug. 4—World Physical Culture 
Congress and International Gymnastic 
Camp at Malmo, Sweden 

Aug. 5 to 13—Swedish Industries Fair at 


Malmo 
SWITZERLAND 
Swiss National Exposition at Zurich until 
Oct. 29 
July 8 to 16—International Horse Show and 
Jumping Competitions at Lucerne = 
July 9 and succeeding Sundays throughout 
July and August—Open-air-Performances 
f “William Tell” at Interlaken 


July 16—Annual Summer Ski Races on 
Jungfraujoch | 

July 26—Traditional Costume Féte at 
Champéry 


July 31 to Aug. 3—International 
Regatta on Lake of St. Moritz 
Aug. 1—Swiss Independence Day Celelra- 

tions 
Aug. 1, 3, 5—Demonstrations of Modern 
Military Tactics and Armaments at Zur- 


Sailing 


ic 

Aug. 3 to 29—International Music Festival 
at Lucerne 

Aug. 7 to 12—“Tour of Switzerland”’ Bicycle 
Race at Zurich 

Aug. 12 to 20—National Exposition Shoot- 
ing Contests on Albisgitli 

Aug. 19 to 21—Swiss Costumes Festival at 


Zurich 
UNITED STATES 


World’s Fair in New York 

Golden Gate Exposition in San Francisco 

July 1—Opening of the ‘‘Lost Colony” 
Presentations on Roanoke Island, North 
Carolina. Through September 4. } 

July 1 to 4—Frontier Days at Prescott, 
Arizona 
Semana Nautica at Santa Barbara, Cali- 

fornia 

July 2 to 4—Roundup at Livingston, Mon- 
“tana, and many other towns throughout 
the West 
All-Indian Powwow at Flagstaff, Arizona 

July 3, 4National A.A.U. Championships 
at Lincoln, Nebraska 

July 3 to 5—Summer Sports Carnival and 
Regatta at Biloxi, Mississippi 

July 4—Start of Sailing Race from San 
Francisco to Honolulu 

July 13 to 16—California Rodeo at Sa- 
linas, California 

July 14—Corn Dance at Cochiti, New Mex- 


ico 

July 15 to 29—Drama Festival at Central 
City, Colorado ' 

july, ae to 19—Rodeo at Sheridan, Wyo- 


Bach Festival 


at Carmel, 
California : 

July 18 to 20—Tobacco Festival at Wilson, 
North Carolina 

July 18 to 23—Horse Show at Coronado, 
California 

July 24 to 29—Amateur Public Links Golf 
Championships at Baltimore, Maryland 

July 25 to 29—Frontier Days at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming 

July 6 to = County Fair and Horse Show 
at Sacramento, California 

July 28 to Aug. 6—Festival of Arts at La- 
guna Beach, California 

July 31 to Sept. 2—Racing at Saratoga, 
New York 

Aug. 2—Old Pecos Dance at Jemez, New 
Mexico 

Aug. 3 to 5—Annual Folk Music and Dance 
Festival at Asheville, North Carolina 
Eighth Annual Mid-Summer Figure Skat- 

ing Operetta at Lake Placid, New York 

Aug. 4—Great Corn Dance at Santo Do- 
mingo, New Mexico 

Aug, 6—Gold Rush and Roundup at Sut- 
ter Creek, California 

Aug, 9—The Hambletonian, at Goshen, New 
York 

Aug. 12—Corn Dance at Santa Clara, New 
Mexico 

Aug. 12, 13—Rodeo at Sun Valley, Idaho 

Aug. 17 to 20—Will Rogers Rodeo at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado 
Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial at Gallup, 

New Mexico 
Aug. 18—Summer 
Placid, New York 


Dog Show at Lake 


Aug. 18 to 20—Tarpon Rodeo at Mouth of 
Mississippi 
Aug. 19 to 24—Silver Star, America’s 


Championship Regatta, at San Francisco, 


California 

Aug. 24 to 26—Navy Relief Carnival at 
San Diego, California 

Aug. 26 to 30—Pacific Coast Championship 
Regatta at San Francisco, California 
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A Course That Will Tell You... 


—how to recognize the 
various period styles. 


—what determines the 
choice of lamps _ for 
certain rooms. 


—how to build up a 
color scheme for any 
room. 


—what rules determine 
the choice of furniture 
for certain rooms. 


—how to design and 
make curtains for 
every room. 


—how etchings should 


be hung. 


—how to combine tex- 
tiles in the room. 


——how colors change un- 
der artificial light. 


— —how to select floor 


coverings. 


—how to create a mod- 
ern interior. 


and a thousand other things that will save you money, 
greatly increase your enjoyment and lay the foundation 
for a profitable career. 


Here is a course that will give you information that will 
be of immense practical value to you all the rest of your 
life; that will greatly add to your pleasure and enjoyment; 
that will open the door to a splendid professional career 
if you wish, and that can be taken in your own home 
and in your spare time without a dull moment. The 
school issues certificate to all graduate students. 


THE ARTS AND DECORATION HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN PERIOD AND MODERN 
DECORATION. 


There are 30 readable and entertaining lessons with over 
900 illustrations. The first twenty-four lessons are de- 
voted to period styles and furnishings and furniture of all 
kinds, the laws of color harmony and design, textiles, 
lighting, wall treatments, draperies, ceilings and floors. 
There are six lessons devoted to modern decoration and 
furniture. These thirty lessons can be taken in your 
spare time at home. Examination papers following every 
lesson are carefully read and graded and returned to you 
with individual criticism and, when needed, additional 
coaching. The lessons are arranged in large beautifully 
printed and illustrated booklets constituting, when en- 
closed in the binder supplied with the course, a valuable 


permanent reference library. There are also four prac- ° 


tical supplementary text books. An authoritative and 
thoroughly taught course worth immensely more to you 
than the very moderate sum it costs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N.Y.’ 


INameka 1 <-c come eee Lees Oral tavctee ka co ens tte aiaa MO acai ar aed ey Re 


Address 
TraveL, July. 1939 


MURANO’S MAGICIANS IN GLASS 
(Continued from page 49) ~~ % 


all aeoch their work with that 
respect which takes no account of 
time or- money. 

As has been said, the making of 
fine glass has seen no improvement 
since the Renaissance. The method, 
in fact, has not changed since the 
time of the earliest Egyptians. The 
kilns are still fired by wood. The 
tools—and one notices particularly 
the blow-rod, the tongs and the 
scissors—have not been altered even 
in design. It is the workman him- 
self who must make the glass come 
to life, and if he is unable to do so 
neither more elaborate tools nor a 
different type of kiln can help him. 

Thus it is not for sentimental rea- 


sons that today’s artists employ te: 
tools and methods of five hundr 

years ago; that an apprentice must. 
work for twelve years before at 
tempting the work of a master and 
that these twelve years are crowded 
with study of form and design, with 
work in brush and pencil, enamels 
and chemical formulas. Let anybody 
who suspects that their work could 
be accomplished by less comprehen- 
sive methods watch the development 
of a rose window for a cathedral, or 
see the many careful hands through 
which a fruit bowl passes before be- 
ing packed and shipped to the per- 


son who ordered it. 
Rete 


GROWING RUBBER FOR THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 21) 


Two days later another half-spiral 
is cut just below the first, and so 
on every other day to within an inch 


of the ground, when the process is _ 
repeated on the other. side of the 


tree. 

In good, healthy trees the bark re- 
news itself in about six years, when 
the scarred portion of the trunk is 
ready for retapping. Lately, how- 
ever, the larger estates have worked 
out various systems of tapping 
whereby one-third to one-half the 
trees are “rested” while the others 
are being milked. 

Tapping begins at 5 or 6 A. M. 
and concludes about 9 A. M., since 
the flow of latex is greatest at dawn. 
An experienced and agile Chinese 
can tap from two hundred to five 
hundred trees in that time. 

Collection begins immediately 
thereafter, the collector starting at 
the first tree tapped. He usually 
balances the two collecting pails on 
a shoulder yoke, emptying the 
aluminum cups which are hung at 
the base of the half-spiral wound as 
soon as it is cut. In two hours he 
should fill both pails, unless he has 
something else on his mind, or the 
trees run up and down hill and 


‘across gulleys. 


The means of transportation from 
tree to estate factory vary from 
tenth-century brawn to twentieth- 
century steam. On small estates the 
collectors are obliged to trudge some- 
times two miles or more from the 
last tree to the factory. Larger 
estates use rubber-tired bullock carts, 
and some of the most up-to-date run 
narrow-gauge railways the length of 
the plantation. 

At the factory (a factory only in 
the sense that it prepares the raw 
rubber for shipment) the latex is 
dumped into huge tanks, after first 
being passed through a sieve and a 
screen to remove lumps of earth, 
bark and other foreign matter. The 
clean latex is then poured into 
aluminum-lined troughs, usually 
about ten feet long, four feet wide 
and sixteen to eighteen inches deep. 
A one per cent solution of acetic, 
formic or sodium silicofluoride is 
then added, partitions two inches 
apart are sliced into the trough and 
the latex left overnight to coagulate. 

In this process the rubber rises to 
the surface of the trough as a wet, 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


white, doughy coagulum. When the 
partitions are removed, the stuff 
comes out in slabs, which are then 


“passed through four or more pairs 


of rollers, each succeeding pair roll- 
ing the slabs thinner. The last pair 
is ribbed, which gives the finished 
sheets their peculiar markings. The 
sheets come from the rollers about 
four feet long, twenty inches wide 
and a quarter of an inch thick, with 
all or most of the excess moisture 
squeezed out. Cut in half, they are 
taken to the smoke house for drying 
and curing where they receive, dur- 
ing the week they are there, a treat- 
ment quite similar to that undergone 
by a smoked ham on a New Enstans 
farm. 

This is the product which will 
eventually reach the market as a 
“Ribbed Smoked Sheet”—the stand- 
ard grade of crude rubber, and its 
represents almost eighty-five per cent 
of the estates’ output. Many of the 
plantations prepare rubber in the 
form of crepe instead of sheets. The 
method of preparation differs in that, 
in this form, it is neither ribbed nor 
smoked. There are a number of dil- 
ferent types descending from these 
two basic grades, the variance d 
pending upon many factors, amor 
which are chiefly color, cleanliness, 
tensile strength and the degree of 
dryness and smoking. 

It is now packed in plywood cases, 
or baled and forwarded to its local 
point of shipment, which, if the 
estate is located in the Straits Settle- 
ments, is usually Singapore, the prin- 
cipal rubber market in British Ma- 
laya. The greatest proportion of do- 
mestic exports are brought to it and 
much of the rubber imported into 
the country passes through that mar- 
ket. 

When one considers the importance 
of the rubber shipped to all parts 
of the world from Singapore today, 
it is difficult to realize that it was 
only sixty years ago that the first 
seedling was planted in the gardens 
of Ceylon and Malaya. Since that 
time these seedlings have spread over 
more than nine million acres througli- 
out the Far East, supplying the 
world with most of the millions of 
tons it consumes and making the 
production and consumption of rub- 
ber one of the world’s ranking in- 
dustries. 
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Me ke your FAIR visit 
| PERFECT! 


BERMUDA is only 5 hours from the New York World’s Fair. 
| Get the most out of your vacation by boarding a “Flying Clipper” 
for a stay at these sunny isles. Now only $120 round trip! Plan 
to stay as long as you wish. All-paid tours to 16 days ($262) 


available, including hotel, transportation, meals. It’s an opportu- j maa y If Mi ; 
nity you can’t afford to miss. See your travel agent, or any office IY "0 0 al a “a a 
of Pan American Airways, for literature and reservations. a a St 


MEMO CTY. Cm! 


The modern rendez-vous, where the tourist from 
Muncie meets his brother vacationist from New 
York or California and in a setting of luxury 
and comfort, at the hotel bar, the inspirational 
and invigorating~ day’s ‘doings are recounted 
while sipping a highball... pyramids, shades of 
Moctezuma’s ancestors; floating gardens, paradise 
on earth; Cuernavaca and its Palace of Cortez, 
the muskets, the oaths and the cross of the 
“Conquistadores”... 


HAWAII—THE ORIENT. See the Pan American air base right A cosmopolitan center with a million and a 
on Treasure Island. Then board one of the new 74-passenger quarter population, the Aztec capital, in point of 
“Pacific Clippers” and be in Hawaii overnight. Or, if you wish, sheer interest and contrasts, has justly been 
you can be in the Orient in less than a week for a tour of Indo pronounced the metropolis with the greatest ‘it’not 
China, Sumatra, Bali, etc. Pacific fares have been reduced 20%. only on the western hemisphere, but the 
Combination air-steamer rates also available. Get interesting lit- world over. 


erature, details, and reservation arrangements through your travel 


agent, or any Pan American Airways office. SPEND YOUR SUMMER HOLIDAY 


in air-conditioned Mexico City where the 
thermometer rarely goes above 7O° — and travel 
by rail, IN AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT. 


Through, up-to-date service. 


NORTH 


AMERICA As a fitting climax, do not fail to include in 
your schedule GUADALAJARA, PATZCUARO, 
URUAPAN, GUANAJUATO or JALAPA, charm- 
ing and exotic by-ways which are so many pages 
from a story book... whose cozy and modern 
hotels and overnight pullman service from Mex- 
ico City are their only claim to twentieth-century 


civilization. 

Budget? A twenty cent ‘peso’ renders your trip 
extremely economical. 

AUSTRALIA 
» Ask your own travel agent about his blue-ribbon 


Mexican ‘packaged’ tour. Or write us for our 
latest folders, fare and general information. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF 


PAN AMERICAN 


PAA AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


Boston + New York - Washington + Miami - Chicago - Houston 
Brownsville + Los Angeles + Seattle + San Francisco 


GENE 201-2 North Wells Bldg. Chicago, 1! _ __/ 


, 
A 


A corner of the 
Citadel of Henri Christophe, 
famous Black King of Haili 


GRACE LINE 


CARIBBEAN-SOUTH AMERICAN CRUISES 


@ 16 days, 8 ports, permitting visits to 15 cities. Sail- 
ings every Friday from New York. 


® Luxurious Santa liners. All outside rooms, each with 
private bath. Dining rooms on promenade decks with 
roll back domes. Outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


© 51 and 58 day cruises to Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile; and ‘Round South America cruise tours. 
See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, 


New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San 
Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1939 by Grace Line, Inc. 
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